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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE. chief political event of the week is the failure to reach 
a compromise on the Education Bill, the House of 
Lords on Wednesday, on the motion of Lord Lansdowne, 
insisting on its amendments. We have dealt at length else- 
where with the whole situation, and will only say here that it 
appears to be universally admitted that the rejection of the 
Bill was due to Mr. Balfour. There does not seem to have 
been any very strong objection to a compromise on the part 
of the Peers themselves; but just as they were willing to be 
guided by Mr. Balfour's advice to accept the Trade Disputes 
Bill, so they proved willing to take bis advice to reject the 
Edneation Bill, or, to be more exact, to refuse to be satisfied 
with the very considerable amendments and concessions which 
the Government were prepared to make on their original 
measure. We desire to be absolutely fair to Mr. Balfour, who, 
we regret to record, is at the moment laid up with a severe 
attack of influenza; but we do not think that we are doing 
him an injustice when we say that the advice which he 
tendered to the Peers, and which they unhappily accepted, 
was given as Leader of the Opposition, and with a view to 
embarrass the Government and place them in ‘a difficulty, 
rather than as the friend of the Church of England or of 
religious education in its widest and best sense, or, again, as a 
Conservative statesman anxious that the House of Lords 
should retain its position in the Constitution, and deserve the 
confidence of the country asa whole. In ordinary times and 
in ordinary circumstances the principle that it is the 
business of the Leader of the Opposition to support nothing, 
to oppose everything, and to embarrass and turn out the 
Government may work well enough. There are moments, 
however, when higher considerations should prevail, and in 
our opinion this was one of them. 








One result of Mr. Balfour's action is undoubtedly to place 
the House of Lords at a considerable disadvantage in the 
Constitutional controversy which must now arise between them 
and the House of Commons. The fact which we have just 
noticed, that Mr. Balfour was able to pull the strings which 
work the House of Lords by making them first swallow without 
protest so dangerous a measure as the Trade Disputes Bill, 
and then virtually reject the Education Bill, has made it almost 
impossil.le to argue that the House of Lords is an independent 
revising Chamber which conscientiously considers all measures 
sent up to it, and, rightly or wrongly, takes action upon what 
it believes to be their merits. The country does not object to 
the House of Lords having a will of its own. What it does 
object to is its merely expressing the will of the Leader of the 
Opposition in the Commons, especially when that Leader less 





than a year ago was shown to have completely forfeited the 
confidence of the electors. Mr. Balfour, from the Parlia- 
mentary point of view, has no doubt very greatly embarrassed 
the Government, but he has forced the Peers to fight a difficult 
and dangerous battle at a most serious disadvantage. 


We have already pointed out on several occasions how 
temporary and superficial is even the party gain achieved by 
Mr. Balfour. Though he appears for the moment to have 
placed the Government in a tight place, he has in reality 
continued to provide them with the cement which alone keeps 
their party together. We venture to say that if the education 
controversy had been settled the Government's majority, 
not only in the country, but also in the House of Commons, 
would at once have begun to suffer a process of dis- 
solution. Embarrassing questions, social and financial, would 
very soon have distracted it in many ways; and since, 
happily, the Tariff question has sunk into the background, 
there would have been practically no cause which would 
have united the Government's followers as a whole. Mr. 
Balfour has so arranged things that they still possess the 
nexus of acommon resolve,—the resolve to alter the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902, and to vindicate the rights of the House of 
Commons and the democracy against the House of Lords. 
That we are not speaking without warrant is shown by the 
proceedings in the House of Commons on Thursday night. 
Not only did Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s immediate 
followers give him a united support, but the Leader of the 
Nationalists on the one hand, and the Leader of the Labour 
Party on the other, both tendered bim assurances of their 
confidence and loyalty, and in a tone which differed in a 
marked degree from that adopted by them, not only during 
the earlier part of the present Session, but in the spring and 
summer. Mr. Balfour has, in a word, retarded indefinitely 
those fissiparous tendencies to which the Liberal Party are 
peculiarly liable, and which a wise Leader of Opposition would 
have done his best to develop and accentuate. 


The course of events in the two Houses was as follows. 
In the House of Lords on Wednesday the decks were 
cleared by the carrying of Lord Lansdowne’s amended 
amendment protesting against the manner in which the Lords’ 
amendments had been treated by the other House. Lord 
Lansdowne then at once moved that the House of Lords do 
insist on its amendments. There had been, he explained, no 
conference, but only an informal discussion; and assuming 
that the amendments put on the paper by Lord Crewe were 
the last word of the Government, he declared that their con- 
cessions left the Bill in a shape which the Lords could not 
possibly accept. The position of the teachers was the key of 
the situation, and in refusing the complete freedom which the 
Lords demanded the Government had‘raised an insuperable 
obstacle. Lord Crewe in reply declared that the concessions 
made by the Government were very considerable. The demands 
of the Opposition, however, amounted to making the Third 
Clause schools denominational, and to ask a Liberal Govern- 
ment to vote money for that would be a mockery and a farce. 
The concessions had strained the loyalty of many of the sup- 
porters of the Government, and he warned the Opposition of 
the results of their refusal, adding that he would be surprised 
if the time would ever come when he, or any one else on his 
side, would urge the concessions again. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, who followed, expressed bis 
intense disappointment that his hopes of a settlement bad not 
been realised. None the less, he was convinced, though 
reluctantly, that if their reasonable demands were not con- 
ceded, it was better to have no Bill. He strongly protested 
against the misconceptions which had prevailed in regard 
to the Lords’ amendments, which, in his opinion, were all 
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within the four corners of the Bill. In conclusion, he 
thought that something had been gained. People thought 
more about the subject of education than they did, and 
thus he hoped that they were being led to a solution 
which would be larger and more true than the solution 
now before them would be if it were attained. With 
the remarkable speech of the Duke of Devonshire, who dis- 
sociated himself from the Unionist leaders, we deal elsewhere, 
Lord Goschen, who denied that the decision arrived at was 
the result of party domination, and the Duke of Norfolk, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Roman Catholics, having supported Lord 
Lunsdowne, Lord Ripon closed the debate with a warning to 
the Opposition not to expect something better for the denomina- 
tional schools in years to come. On a division the Motion 
was carried by 132 votes to 52, the Duke of Devonshire 
voting with the minority. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday night Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman moved to discharge the Order for the 
consideration of the Lords’ reasons for their amendments to 
the Education Bill,—the Parliamentary form under which a 
Bill is dropped. The chief point of his speech was that the 
loss of the Bill was due solely to Mr. Balfour. At the 
bidding of a party which was condemned at the General 
Election as no party was ever condemned before, the House of 
Lords had refused a settlement of the education controversy. 
Turning to the general question of the position of the Lords, 
the Prime Minister declared that it was plainly intolerable 
that a Second Chamber should, while one party in the State 
was ip power, be its willing servant, and when that party had 
received an unmistakable and emphatic condemnation by the 
country should then be able to neutralise, thwart, and distort 
the policy which the electors had approved. “ But, Sir,” he 
ended, “the resources of the British Constitution are not 
wholly exhausted, the resources of the House of Commons are 
not exhausted, and I say with conviction that a way must 
be found, a way will be found, by which the will of the people 
expressed through their elected representatives in this House 
will be made to prevail.” 


Mr. Long, who followed the Prime Minister, had no doubt 
a very difficult task to perform; but it cannot be said that he 
contrived to defend the action of the House of Lords with any 
very great success. It had frequently, he said, been made a 
charge against the Upper House that their interference was 
actuated by a desire to defend the rights of property and the 
privileges of a class. The wildest opponent of the Upper 
House could not charge them on this occasion with having 
been animated by feelings of that kind. Their sole object had 
been to preserve a system of education which would make the 
children of the nation good citizens, and which would give to 
all denominations the same opportunities and the same 
privileges. That might have been a possible line of defence 
had the House of Lords rejected the Bill on the second read- 
ing, but, considering the well-known fact that the com- 
promise broke down on the narrow point of the right of the 
teacher to give denominational instruction in Clause III 
schools in rural single-school areas, it can hardly be regarded 
as sound. Mr. Long was followed by Mr. Redmond and Mr, 
Keir Hardie, who, as we have noticed above, both fell into 
line behind Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and expressed 
their willingness to fight the Lords on the Constitutional 
poiut. After Mr. Birrell had made a stirring speech in 
defence of his measure, in which be declared that those who 
had rejected the Bill would live to regret it, Mr. Wyndham 
once more defended the action of the Lords, and said that he 
and his friends did not trust to the swing of the pendulum, 
“ but to the love of justice in this country.” Ultimately the 
Motion for discharging the Order and letting the Bill drop 
was agreed to without a division. 





On Tuesday Signor Tittoni, the Italian Foreign Minister, 
delivered his long-expected speech on foreign affairs. Dealing 
first with the Triple Alliance, he declared that it was the basis 
of Italian policy, and denied the reports of friction with 
Germany. Then he passed to the relations between Germany 
and Britain, two Powers to which Italy was bound, in the one 
case by formal alliance, in the other by ancient friendship. It 
was the supreme interest of both Italy and Austria-Hungary 
to prevent any conflict between these two nations, and 
responsible statesmen, British and German alike, were 








anxious for a rapprochement. The Press was the only 
danger, and the same remark applied to the possibility of 
friction between Italy and Austria-Hungary. Turning to 
France, he urged that loyalty to the Triple Alliance dig 
not prevent Italy from maintaining a close friendship with 
her Western neighbour, which the Anglo-French entenig 
made all the easier. He concluded with an eloquent and 
graceful panegyric upon King Edward,—“ the Sovereign who 
uses the immense prestige he enjoys in the eyes of his own 
people and of the whole world to devote himself to the 
noble mission of peace.” 


The Message of President Roosevelt in regard to the 
Isthmian Canal gives a full and illustrated account of his 
trip to Panama, which he purposely undertook in the most 
rainy season in order that he might see the canal zone 
at its worst. The result of his careful personal inspection 
has been to convince him that Congress was right in deciding 
against the high-level or sea-level canal schemes, and 
that the Panama route is much superior to the Nicaragua 
and Darien routes. He found the present health of the 
dwellers on the Isthmus excellent, commends the sanitary 
arrangements at Panama and Colon, and describes how even 
during the rainy season excavation was proceeding rapidly. In 
view of the violent attacks made on the Panama Canal Com. 
mission, the President’s tribute is remarkable. He has been 
unable to find a single reputable person “ who had so much as 
heard any serious charge affecting the honesty of the Commis. 
sion or of any responsible officer under it.” Setting aside honest 
criticism, there had been an unprecedented amount of reck- 
less slander. He did not feel called on to deal with foreign 
calumniators, but he felt the heartiest contempt for and 
indignation against the American slanderers who sought, in 
wantonness and malice, to hamper and frustrate a great 
national undertaking. The President concludes by declaring 
himself satisfied that the enterprise will be ultimately successful, 


The Congo debate in the Belgian Chamber was concluded 
on Friday week, after lasting for three weeks. After short 
speeches by M. Hymans and M. Beernaert, the Government 
capitulated, and an Order of the Day was agreed to by 128 votes 
to 1 (the Socialists abstaining) which in effect ratified the 
policy of the Liberal leader. The Chamber recorded its 
opinion that annexation was the only solution, and desired 
that the Central Committee appointed to investigate the 
question should hasten its labours in order that the matter 
might come before the House as soon as possible. The result 
is asignal triumph for M. Hymans. It is virtually a unanimous 
decision, and represents at once a vindication of the Consti- 
tutional rights of the Belgian Parliament and a surrender on 
the part of the Congo absolutists. Another feature of the 
debate is the weakening of the opposition to every form of 
colonial enterprise. The speech of M. Vandervelde showed 
that all parties are unitec on the value of a progressive and 
enlightened colonial policy for Belgium. The vote of the 
Chamber does not commit the country to annexation, but it 
asserts the right to annex if after inquiry it should seem 
advisable. Whatever happens, the Congo question has entered 
on a new phase. If Belgium is unable by herself to effect 
reform, Europe must come to her aid. 


The Times of Wednesday contained an interesting telerram 
from its Peking correspondent on the progress made with the 
reform of the Chinese Army. A further step has been taken 
in the nationalisation of that Army, the Viceroy Yuan-Shih- 
Kai having surrendered much of his direct control, and 
retained only the 2nd and 4th Divisions, while the other 
divisions are taken over by the new Ministry of War. The 
force is therefore in process of becoming a national Army 
instead of a number of provincial commands. The corre- 
spondent points out that the only danger in the new arrange- 
ment is that pay may be allowed to fall into arrears in the 
historic Chinese fashion, one of the secrets of Yuan-Shih- 
Kai's success having been his prompt payments. Other 
reforms are promised, such as an Army audit and a central 
clothing department, expenditure on manewuvres is being cut 
down, and a number of officers are being sent to France. 
Moreover—what is most significant of all—the Chinese 
authorities have apparently considered and acted upon the 
criticisms of foreign experts on the last maneuvres. No 
greater breach with Chinese traditions could be imagined. 
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The situation in Morocco is still inspired with the spirit of 
comic opera. Raisuli is afraid of the Sultan’s troops, who 
are afraid of Raisuli; while the European Powers are pray- 
ing that nothing may compel them to an intervention, which 
every Moor believes to be their dearest wish. Such is the 
summary of the Times correspondent, and it seems to 
represent the facts. The Sultan’s troops and the Sultan’s 
Minister of War are approaching Tangier, and the local 
officials, who have hitherto walked in awe of Raisuli, are 
recovering their spirits and preparing a reception. Meanwhile 
the Diplomatic Body have formally demanded the removal of 
Raisuli, since it is clear that his viewe on order are not 
those of the civilised world, and the re-establishment of the 
authority of the Basha in Tangier. The request, which is 
unanimous, shows that the policy of Europe is to rehabilitate 
the Shereefian authority, and to work, if possible, through 
existing institutions. If the Sultan is too weak to do what he 
obviously wishes done, then European assistance is at hand, 


On Monday Mr. Churchill asked the House of Commons 
to approve the grant of Constitutions conferring responsible 
government upon the people of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies, In defending the grant to the latter Colony, 
he declared that the old Free State had been the model small 
Republic of the world, that since the war its people had shown 
themselves eminently law-abiding, and that it was only fair 
that they should have the same treatment as the Transvaal. 
To refuse a Constitution on the ground that a Dutch majority 
was certain was an insult to our new subjects and a violation 
of the spirit of the terms of peace. The Constitution would 
be on the same lines as that of the Transvaal, with payment 
of Members, a nominated Second Chamber, the same reserves 
as to certain types of legislation, and a Land Board to watch 
over the interests of British settlers for five years. He hoped 
that the new Orange River Colony Parliament would meet 
next autumn. He also announced that the Imperial Govern- 
ment had remitted the so-called war contribution, and that 
its guarantee of the Thirty-five Million Transvaal Loan must 
be regarded as a full quittance from all claims against it. 
After speeches by Mr. Lyttelton and Sir Charles Dilke, the 
Resolution was agreed to without a division. 


On Monday afternoon Mr. Robertson, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, read to the House the Admiralty Minute on the 
disturbances in the Naval Barracks at Portsmouth. The 
sentence of five years passed on Stoker Moody has been 
reduced to three years’ penal servitude, and that of eighteen 
months’ imprisonment on Stoker Day to twelve months. The 
reasons given by the Admiralty for the revision of Stoker 
Moody’s sentence are that the officers in charge of the 
barracks were, by their want of judgment and consideration, 
largely responsible for the outbreak on November 4th, and 
by their failure to take precautionary measures rendered the 
more serious outbreak of November 5th possible. This 
decision of the Admiralty carries with it logical consequences 
from which they have not shrunk. Commodore Stopford has 
been relieved of his appointment as senior officer of the 
barracks ; Commodore Drury-Lowe, the second-in-command, 
has been superseded; and Commander Mitchell, the com- 
mander for gunnery duties, is also relieved of his command. 
Lieutenant Collard has already been reprimanded by Court- 
Martial, and the Admiralty “note” this fact. The severity 
of the punishments now meted out to his superiors, who were 
not tried by Court-Martial, has been commented on as a 
guarantee of the rigorous impartiality of naval discipline. 
But it may also be contended that the ultimate responsibility 
for the disorders rests in a measure with the originators of a 
policy which bas involved a development of the barrack 
system in such a way as to render the maintenance of dis- 
cipline more than ordinarily difficult. 


The question of the Wireless Telegraphy Convention was 
raised in the Commons on Tuesday by Sir E. Sassoon, who 
moved for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the proposals embodied in the Convention. He took 
the line that it was of paramount importance that no 
agreement should be sanctioned which should tie the hands 
of the State, involve the slightest risk to us, or restrain the 
complete freedom of our maritime communications until 
Parliament had had ample opportunity of pronouncing on the 
main bearings of the problem. Major Seely, who seconded the 





Motion, dwelt chiefly on the strategical aspect of the question. - 
In view of the enormous importance of wireless telegraphy to 
an island Power in time of war, he urged that we should not 
hastily commit ourselves to the far-reaching proposals of the 
Berlin Conference. None of the Great Powers of Europe 
had anything like the same interest as ourselves in the ques- 
tion. Amongst those who voted at the Conference were Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Persia, Roumania, Uruguay, and Monaco, while our 
Colonies, most of which had wireless stations of their own— 
Canada alone, we believe, has thirty—were not represented, 
though they were to be at similar gatherings in the future. 





The Motion having received general support from both 
sides of the House and from the Irish Members, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton replied on behalf of the Government. He assured 
the House that while commercial matters had been taken 
into account, the first consideration of the Government 
throughout had been the naval and strategic position of the 
country. No party question was involved, because the 
Government were simply carrying out continuity of 
policy. They had not only carefully consulted all the 
Departments concerned—the Post Office, the Colonial and 
Foreign Offices, the Board of Trade, and the Admiralty— 
before accepting the invitation to the Conference, but before 
sending their delegates they had ascertained the views of the 
various wireless companies and of Lloyds. He wished it to 
be made clear that our Colonies had not been ignored, but 
bad been carefully consulted, and that the Government had 
their support in regard to the Convention. 





Mr. Buxton went on to state that as thé general feeling 
of the House was in favour of inquiry, the Government, on 
an early day in next Session, would appoint a Committee to 
consider the Convention, the regulations, and the protocol, 
in order to throw light on the subject, and assist the Cabinet 
in arriving at a conclusion. He repudiated the view that 
the Government had played second fiddle to Germany, or 
had been actuated by altruistic benevolence. On the contrary, 
the British delegates got all they could on behalf of Great 
Britain, and succeeded in securing more than they were 
instructed to obtain. In conclusion, he expressed the con- 
viction that on the commercial side of the question we should 
benefit under the Convention from competition. Mr. Buxton 
made out a good case for the Convention, but it is significant 
that he failed to meet the objections based on the confusion and 
friction likely to arise under the new arrangement, and on the 
grotesque disregard of the “One vote one value” principle 
involved in the method of voting prescribed for future 
Conferences. We are greatly relieved that the Convention 
will not be ratified without further consideration. We 
await, of course, the decision of the Committee; but as at 
present advised it seems to us that it would be wiser to let 
the matter drop. In a year or two we shall have a better chance 
of coming to a satisfactory decision on the whole question. 


Sir Felix Schuster read an interesting paper on Wednesday 
evening before the Institute of Bankers on “Our Gold 
Reserves.” He defined “reserves” as meaning in this sense 
“such a reserve of gold as would ensure ability to meet 
without disturbance to our trade all demands that might 
suddenly arise for payment in gold of the obligations expressed 
in legal tender.” The Bank Charter Act of 1844 was primarily 
intended to ensure the convertibility of the Bank-note, at that 
time almost the sole instrument of credit, and it did not con- 
template the rise of joint-stock banking, and the creation of 
a new circulating medium. He advocated the extension of 
the Bank of England’s gold reserve, the creation of a great 
central second reserve, to which all banks should contribute, 
and the monthly publication of the average figure of weekly 
accounts. A small permanent Committee should also be 
formed of representatives of the bankers to act with the Bank 
of England, and without this Committee's sanction the second 
reserve should never be used. Finally, he advocated allowing 
the Bank of England to increase its note issue, after the 
Bank-rate had reached a certain level, to an extent equivalent 
to a given proportion of the special reserve. This would 
ensure an elasticity now wanting in our system. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 853—on Friday week 864. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_._—— 
THE LOSS OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE attempt to reach a compromise in regard to the 
Education Bill has failed,—the Bill being lost 
owing to the unwillingness of the Unionist leaders to 
assent to the provision forbidding the teacher in single- 
school rural areas to give the denominational lesson. No 
doubt there were other points of disagreement, but it 
seems to be admitted that if concession had been 
made on this point by the Unionist leaders and the repre- 
sentatives of the Church, a general agreement could have 
been reached without difficulty. In our opinion, it is 
little short of a national disaster that the opposition to 
the Bill was maintained on this narrow issue. Consider 
for a moment what it means. In the great majority of 
transferred schools throughout the land one of the 
regular teachers, as now, would have given the denomi- 
national lesson. In the small rural parishes, however, 
where there was only one school and no possibility of 
access to any other school, the religious lesson would have 
been given by some one outside the school staff. Can this 
be considered a ground for wrecking the Billi and giving 
up the series of compromises that had been arranged upon 
other matters? Remember that it does not in the least 
mean that either denominational religion or the clergyman 
would have been excluded from the school. On the 
contrary, it would actually have let the clergym a into 
the rural school, for he or his curate would have been 
the person detailed to give the religious lesson. Though 
we are not among those who think that the clergy 
are by nature unfitted to teach little children, we 
are willing to admit that in large schools with large 
classes the work of teaching has become so much a 
matter for experts that the clergy might find difficulty in 
doing the work of teaching efficiently. In small rural 
schools, however, it appears to us perfectly appropriate 
that the clergyman should in ordinary cases give the 
denominational lesson. It would be by no means too 
heavy a tax upon his time, for, by the nature of the 
case, the duty of teaching would only fall on the parson 
in those places where he is notoriously not overworked. 
To attempt, then, to represent the proposal as one which 
the Church must fight to the uttermost seems to us 
indefensible, and we believe will seem so to most men 
of moderate opinions. What makes the refusal to yield 
here the more unfortunate is the fact that if in practice 
the arrangement could have been shown to work badly, 
it can hardly be doubted that in the next Parliament it 
would have proved possible to doaway with the exceptional 
disqualification of the teacher in the small rural schools. 

The Duke of Devonshire in his moderate and states- 
manlike speech protesting against the rupture of the 
negotiations declared that he had received a vast number 
of letters and memorials and representations, of which 
not more than one per cent. were in the direction of 
conciliation. Nevertheless, he believed that “after a very 
short time had elapsed, and when these more or less 
irresponsible advisers had had greater experience of the 
results which will follow the loss of the Bill, they would 
regret that they had not allowed their representatives in 
the House of Lords a freer hand and a larger discretion.” 
These words, we believe, represent the true facts of the 
case. As the Duke of Devonshire also pointed out, the 
objectionable things in the Bill were in almost all cases 
remediable by future legislation, while the Bill and the 
amendments declared acceptable by the Government were 
only irremediable in points where it was generally agreed 
that substantial justice was done. 

When those who have refused to accept the Govern- 
ment concessions begin to take stock of the situation, we 
cannot believe that they will long continue satisfied 
with their action. In the first place, they can scarcely 
fail to note the obviously genuine delight expressed by 
the extremists on the other side. It is not for nothing 
that Dr. Clifford and Mr. Perks show their pleasure at 
the loss of the Bill. It means that they and those whom 
they represent not only consider that too much was given 
to the Church in the amended Bill, but also that they 
feel confident that the ultimate result will be a settlement 
which will be more, not less, favourable to their own special 





interests. It is difficult to find solid grounds for cop. 
tradicting this view. No onecan suppose that the education, 
controversy will now die away, or that things can be left ag 
they are. It will continue for the next few years with 
increasing bitterness and increasing injury, not merely to 
education, but to the position of the Established Church, 
Not only will the weight of the administrative maching 
be thrown against the Voluntary schools at headquarters, 
but in a very great number of cases the local authorities 
will be spurred on by the militant Nonconformists to 
demand their pound of flesh from those schools. If 
these tendencies are supplemented, as we should not be 
at all surprised to find them supplemented, by large 
Parliamentary grants for the building of new Provided 
schools to take the place of Voluntary schools condemned 
as inefficient, and if by this means the number of 
Voluntary schools throughout the country is largely 
reduced, how will it be possible to say that the Church has 
been benefited by the defeat of Mr. Birrell’s Bill? 
Even if the rejection of the Bill, with the consequent 
embarrassment to the Government, turns out, as it very 
possibly may, to be to the immeliate and temporary 
benefit of the Unionist Party, what guarantee has the 
Church that she will not be thrown over in the end by 
the Unionist leaders? The Unionist politicians, after 
three or four more years of the education controversy, 
even supposing that they are returned to power with 
a small majority, might quite conceivably think it good 
party tactics to end the controversy by introducing a Bill 
which, though nominally framed in the interests of the 
Church, might in reality be by no means so favourable 
as the present Bill. Remember that in such a case the 
Church would be powerless. She could not threaten to 
join the other party in the State, for in the case we 
suppose an understanding would have been come to 
between the Unionists and that party. Again, the 
party managers know quite well, and rely upon their 
knowledge, that the clergy cannot leave the Unionist 
Party, and that any threats which they may indulge in of 
doing so are only sham thunder. 

Reviewing all the circumstances, we may feel sure that 
though a better Bill from the point of view of the general 
educational needs of the couutry, and from the point of 
view of public administration and public finance, may be 
introduced, it is practically impossible that one more 
favourable to the Church of England will ever be pre- 
sented to Parliament. At the same time, it is idle for 
the clergy to imagine that the status quo of the Act of 
1902 will be permanently maintained. The bitterness of 
the agitation, it is certain, will continue, and in the end 
the indifferent part of the nation, sickened by years of 
controversy, will insist that alterations must be made in 
the Act of 1902 which will satisfy the Nonconformists. 

It is necessary before we leave the subject of the 
destruction of the Bill to say something as to those on 
whom the responsibility for the failure falls. In the first 
place, we believe it falls upon Mr. Balfour. Partly owing to 
his unwillingness to recognise any faults in the measure of 
1902, but still more, we fear, owing to his desire to snatch 
a party advantage, Mr. Balfour has throughout been 
opposed to a compromise. He has desired that the 
Bill should not be amended, but rejected; and he is 
doubtless prepared to declare that by securing its 
rejection he has ‘dealt a powerful blow for his party. 
We shall not attempt to reargue this point, but will 
merely state once more our belief that, even if the 
Unionist Party gains temporarily through the em- 
barrassment of its opponents, it will in reality lose 
infinitely more owing to the injury done to the 
causes which it is the business of that party to champion 
and protect. We wish that we could find it possible to 
assert that the Archbishop of Canterbury does not to a 
great extent share the responsibility for wrecking the Bill 
which falls on Mr. Balfour. We believe that at heart the 
Archbishop has always been for compromise, and we 
feel sure that if he had been given a free hand and had felt 
himself free to consult his own views and wishes rather 
than those of his followers, he would have come to an 
understanding on the Bill. Unfortunately, however, he 
has not shown the strength of purpose required, and instead 
of leading has allowed himself to be driven. Instead of 





reminding his followers sternly that it was their duty 
to follow him, he has reluctantly acquiesced in their 
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shrill commands that he should move in a particular 
direction. That this acquiescence was most unwilling 
cannot, we fear, serve to acquit him at the bar of public 
opinion. 

The only man who, in our opinion, has come out of the 
controversy, either on the Unionist or on the Government 
side, with a perfectly untarnished record is the Duke of 
Devonshire. He has maintained a wise and statesmanlike 
attitude throughout. Had the Peers been willing to trust 
him instead of Lord Lansdowne or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, they would not only have done the best for the 
interests of education and for the Church, but they would, 
we believe, have immensely strengthened their position 
with the country. Wehave no hesitation in saying that the 
Duke of Devonshire’s attitude towards the Bill 3owee 
the attitude of the vast majority of the best English- 
men. For one reason and another, they do not think the 
Bill by any means a perfect Bill, nor are they enamoured 
of all the attempts to improve it by various amendments. 
At the same time, they regard its loss with annoyance and 
disgust, and look, as he does, with the utmost dissatisfac- 
tion on the prospect of a further continuance of the educa- 
tion controversy. The fact that the Duke of Devonshire 
not only spoke for, but actually voted with, the Govern- 
ment on Wednesday night is a proof of how deeply he 
feels upon the matter. Had he been asked to take part in 
the final Conferences which decided the fate of the Bill, we 
can hardly doubt that the decision would have been a 
different one. The fact that he does not appear to have 
been asked by the Unionist leaders to be present at those 
Conferences would seem to indicate that the sptrit in which 
they entered upon the work was not one of conciliation in 
the true sense. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE REICHSTAG, 


YHE German Emperor has probably made a mistake, 
1 but the British public hardly realises the motives 
of his impulsive action, or at any rate the motives which 
he asserts governed that action. He has always pleaded, 
with the general assent of his people, that he is the War- 
Lord, and it is plain that the last vote of the Reichstag 
directly impairs the prerogative which that title 
implies. He ceases through it to be able to keep sufficient 
troops at a point in his South-West African possessions 
where war is actually raging. Naturally this irritates 
him greatly; and the bitterness of the rebuff is 
increased by another circumstance. It is the policy 
of every healthy State when not completely successful 
in war to display its reserves of stubbornness and cow 
its opponents by threatening what is substantially 
endless campaigning. The whole history of Great 
Britain is full of instances of successful obstinacy: 
take, for example, our recent struggle in South Africa. 
The Kaiser thought it necessary to go on in his contest with 
the Hereros, and half the statesmen of Europe at least 
would acknowledge that that was the usual and the wise 
method of procedure. The Emperor, therefore, in his 
own opinion, had hardly an alternative to the course 
he has pursued,—that of asking his people whether they 
really meant him to give way before the opposition of his 
dark subjects in South-West Africa. 

So far we can understand the action of William II.; but 
nevertheless we deem him unwise. He has chosen, even 
accepting his view of the conflict as the true one—a view, how- 
ever, which we do not accept—the wrong time for protest, 
and the wrong methodof protesting. Heshould, to begin with, 
have sent a message to the Reichstag asking the Deputies 
to reconsider their vote, and clearly explaining the solid 
reasons for his request. Instead of that, he flings a bolt 
from the blue, and so creates throughout his Empire an 
impression that he wishes to diminish, or even disallow, 
the authority of the representative body, which, as Bismarck 
himself publicly admitted, has absolute control of finance. 
The time selected was as ill-judged as the method. The 
German people are just awaking to self-consciousness, and 
with it to an intense desire for a larger share in the 
control of administration. They think, if colonial policy 
costs money, they ought to have an equal vote with their 
Sovereign in colonial policy. The English people thought 
just the same thing in the time of George III, and 
ultimately forced the Government to surrender the 
greatest body of colonial possessions that has ever 





been owned by a European State. The Emperor 
is supposed to tell his people—it is not clear that 
he has told them, for at present he has only asked 
their opinion—that they shall have no vote at all in the 
matter, that they must simply obey, and give him the 
means which he thinks his military policy requires. Great 
masses of them, of course, will disobey, more especially as 
they have other causes of vexation. A large section of 
them in all divisions of the Empire think the Colonial 
Department mismanaged, that it has made a bad choice of 
colonies, that it has allowed a degree of corruption to 
— most unusual in Germany, and that it has con- 
oned abuses of precisely that character which respectable 
Germany most strongly disapproves. To grant the latest 
demand for money is to pardon the Colonial ‘Department 
for everything it has done amiss, and they will not do it. 
Whether they form a majority of the whele body of 
electors we do not know ; but many of the symptoms must 
be considered, from the Kaiser's point of view, most 
ominous. The really popular party, which calls itself 
Socialist and is Radical, disbelieves in colonies alto- 
gether, holding that far better conditions of life can be 
attained through internal reforms. Moreover, the people 
of the Southern States of the Empire—and on this subject 
and within those States upper classes and lower classes 
are fairly in harmony—though not exactly opposed to 
colonies, expect nothing from them, and care nothing 
about them. Efforts in that direction, even if beneficial to 
the North, will be without benefit to them, their interest 
lying, as they think, in expansion beyond their immediate 
territorial boundaries. The Bavarians, for example, would 
like a bit of Austria a great deal better than millions of 
square miles in Africa. If, indeed, the Kaiser could secure 
for them a great unoccupied land where they could build 
villages like those of Bavaria, yet hold their farms in free- 
hold, they would submit to considerable sacrifices for so 
enticing an end; but though the Emperor probably agrees 
with their wish, looking as he does on the numbers of the 
people with a certain apprehension, he has taken as yet 
no steps to realise their idea. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that while the Emperor’s “enemies” among the 
electors—the people whom he scolds as pessimists— 
will vote against him to a man, those who are, on 
the whole, friendly to his absolutism, as being only a 
form of energy, will this time abstain from going to 
the poll. ‘They are by no means, it must be remem- 
bered, contented with his recent ‘action. They think he 
hurries on his fleet too much, and so piles on the taxes 
before they have earned the money which lighter assess- 
ments would suffer to accumulate in their pockets; they 
are exasperated by the rise in the price of food, which they 
think has been caused by his treaties made in the interests 
of the landlords; and they look with gloomy eyes on a 
general dearness which is due in part at least to the new 
prosperity of Germany. This is not, therefore, a good 
time to ask them for fresh sacrifices, or to assert the 
superiority of the Throne in wisdom over the representa- 
tives of the people. The Emperor, in fact, to put it plainly, 
is making his habitual mistake of being too much in a 
hurry, and may find that the new Parliament to be elected 
on January 25th is as refractory as the Parliament just 
dispersed. What the Emperor will do if that happens is, of 
course, matter of conjecture. The idea that he will try 
a coup d'état, and declare himself in some form dictator of 
Germany, rests on a thin foundation. He would like to 
be absolute, no doubt, as every other Sovereign would, or 
for that matter every other statesman conscious of internal 
strength ; but he would have to persuade or to conquer all 
the little Governments in Germany, which are not so fond 
of the central power, and to break up a system that has 
lasted thirty-five years, yet left him the enormous influence 
in politics which he now possesses. One does not throw 
away a great instrument till another is ready. It is 
rumoured, again, that he will pile up Dissolution on 
Dissolution until he has worn down resistance; but we 
fancy that much of that is what Disraeli called “ coffee- 
house babble.” You cannot bore a great people into 
submission. It is much more likely that he will shift his 
point of view, select some object on which his people agree 
with him, and so regain at a stroke his independence of 
action. The Emperor is an impulsive man, not a malig- 
nant one. 

Our people must remember. when thoy consider this 
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situation, that the German desire for expansion has reason 
for its basis. The population is going up by leaps and 
bounds; the competition with the world as regards 
manufactures is very severe; and the soil of Ger- 
many, though splendidly fertile in patches, consists 
over long stretches of rather unfertile sand. The 
struggle for life, as some economists call it, is very sharp 
indeed, and the rush of emigrants, which in part keeps it 
down, is naturally very galling to the rulers. That rush 
diminishes the strength of their armies and the yield of 
those taxes—on beer, for example—which fall on everybody, 
and disturbs the action of the bureaucracy. ‘The desire is to 
find a land which can be turned intoa replica of Germany, 
but what with England and the United States and the 
Monroe doctrine, something seems always in the way. The 
thinly populated lands of temperate climate have either beon 
occupied by Great Britain, or are protected by an immensely 
powerful State which, regarding them as its future heritage, 
refuses to permit any repopulation of them under an 
organised or ambitious scheme. The German Emperor, 
it is evident, does not quite know how to meet this complex 
state of affairs, and keeps on making little tentatives 
which do not advance his dominions one yard. He would 
like, and his people would like, a large slice of the thinly 
populated section of Austria; but unless Austria breaks up, 
how is he to get it? The world would be the better if he 
could get Asia Minor; but there are the Turks, and though 
the Turks are becoming few, they fight with desperation. 
The Kaiser looks, longs, and sometimes clutches a bit here 
and there; but he has not finally made up his mind as to the 
territory he ought to seek, and until he does, the bits he 
acquires will continue to produce for him new difficulties. 
The expansion of Germany would not necessarily prove 
an injury to the world, provided only that Germany were 
ruled on those Parliamentary principles which just now so 
irritate her Emperor. 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


HE controversy as to the making of the Channel 
Tunnel has been revived during the past week by 

the issue to the public on Wednesday of the new Bill for 
its construction, and by a number of communications 
which have been appearing in the Daily Mail. Let 
us say at the outset that we see no reason to 
alter the opinion which we have always held upon 
the subject,—viz., that the tunnel is unnecessary from 
the commercial point of view, and that though it is easy 
to exaggerate the positive dangers which would result 
therefrom, they are on the whole greater than the advan- 
tages. We will enumerate the advantages first. Though 
the tunnel would not make the exchange of products 
between France and England easier or cheaper than they 
are at present—sea carriage is always cheaper for the bulky 
objects of general trade than is land transport—it would 
no doubt facilitate passenger traffic. It would be a great 
convenience to men bent on business or pleasure who 
want to pass from England to France, or from France 
to England, not to have to get out of their railway carriages 
at Dover or Calais. Passengers would not only save 
at least half-an-hour or three-quarters on the journey, 
but they would be able to have the pleasure and con- 
venience of sitting still all the way. We do not therefore 
doubt that the South-Eastern and Chatham and Dover 
Railways in England, and the Chemin de Fer du Nord in 
France, would greatly benefit by the unbroken through 
communication. Many persons who now only go to Paris 
once a year would probably go three or four times in 
the course of the twelvemonth. That such increase of 
personal intercourse between the two countries would be a 
good thing we do not doubt. When, however, we have 
said this we have almost exhausted the benefits to be 
derived from the tunnel. That it would make the entente 
cordiale which now so happily exists between the two 
nations more stable we do not believe. That entente is 
founded upon a stronger basis than mere facilities for 
personal intercourse between individuals. It is based on 


the fact that both countries are pacific self-governing com- 
munities who, while anxious to promote the general concord 
of Europe, are also determined to maintain their indepen- 
dence and to preserve their free institutions against all 
hostile influences. 


We have said that the increase of intercourse is almost 
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the only benefit that would accrue; but we admit that it jg 
possible to argue that there might in special circumstances 
be a certain strategic benefit due to the construction of 
the tunnel. It has been urged that supposing, after its 
construction, we temporarily lost command of the sea, and 
that our shores were blockaded by an enemy bent on 
starving us out rather than upon invading us, we might 
draw a considerable amount of our food-supplies in safety 
through the Channel Tunnel. We do not deny the 
theoretical possibilities here set forth. At the same time, 
our readers, we think, will agree with us in declaring 
them somewhat too fantastic, or, at any rate, too remote, 
for any very serious consideration. We come, then, to this 
point,—the chief advantages which will be gained by the 
making of the tunnel will be those which will belong to 
its promoters and to the persons who provide the necessary 
capital. They may, we believe, expect good dividends and 
the possession of a very valuable property. Now, in the 
abstract, we are anything but averse to seeing another 
prosperous international company founded which will 
pay good interest and do good business. What we 
have to consider, however, is not the interests of the 
capitalists, but whether there are not public inconveni- 
ences aud dangers which in the special circumstances 
render it inadvisable to allow the private investor to 
provide improved passenger communication between 
France and England by means of a submarine tunnel, 
On the whole, we think it inadvisable, because we believe 
that, in spite of all precautions that may be taken, England 
with a tunnel will not be quite so safe from the risk of 
invasion as she is without the tunnel, and that she will 
certainly not be so safe from panics and alarms of invasion 
as at the present moment. 

We fully admit that on paper it is quite possible to 
show that, even with two tunnels with double lines, it 
would be extremely difficult to bring fifty thousand 
troops quickly through the “gimlet-hole” under the 
sea and dispose them in a position strong enough 
to prevent the destruction of the tunnel before they 
could be reinforced by three or four corps d'armée. 
Again, we admit that on paper nothing is easier than 
to make arrangements by which the tunnel could 
be flooded or closed or the air-pumping arrangements 
put out of gear by pressing a button, which button 
would be always in English hands. At the same 
time, and ‘however complete are the precautions 
taken, the fact remains that our national safety would, 
after the tunnel was made, depend more upon pre- 
cautions, and less upon what we may call the facts of 
Nature, than at present. It is notorious that human pre- 
cautions sometimes fail in the most extraordinary way. 
Mr. Anthony Hope could, we are sure, devise a dozen 
ways in which the guards at the English end of the 
tunnel might be suddenly surprised, and enough troops 
rushed through in half-an-hour to hold the position 
for the three or four hours that would be necessary 
for bringing up reinforcements. There are no pre- 
cautions, in fact, which cannot be overcome by a happy 
combination of boldness, or, if you will, mad impudence, 
on the one side, and sleepiness and carelessness on the 
other. 

Perhaps we shall be told that in suggesting these possibili- 
ties we are assuming an unfriendly attitude towards France, 
and that it is monstrous to suppose that she would ever 
attempt to take advantage of the tunnel. Nothing is 
further from our thought than to insinuate that France is in 
the future likely to become a hostile Power. We not only 
were among the first, and remain among the staunchest, 
supporters of the entente cordiale, but we also sincerely 
believe that it is most unlikely that France and Britain 
will in future become estranged. In spite of that, how- 
ever, our objections remain, and they would remain even 
if were possible to obtain some absolute and complete 
guarantee for a perpetual peace between Britain and 
France. Surely it must have occurred to the promoters 
and advocates of the Channel Tunnel that there is 
no guarantee for a permanent peace between France 
and her great neighbour on the Eastern frontier, 
and that the position of Calais is perilously near that 
frontier. We are ourselves firm believers in the military 
strength of France, but, although we have not the 
slightest fear of France as a whole being conquered by 
Germany, we cannot banish from our mind the possibility of 
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Calais being temporarily seized and occupied by a German 
force during a Continental war. It is by no means difficult 
to imagine circumstances in which it would strategically 
pe wise for France to give way in the North-Eastern 


theatre of the war iu order to be able to strike harder | 


blows, or assume a firmer position, in the South-West. 
No doubt it is highly probable that in the case of a war 
between France and Germany we should find ourselves on 
the side of the French; but, whether we were allies or 
neutrals, the prospect of Calais—we will not say in 
the hands of the Germans, but seriously threatened by 
a German force—is not one which we could contemplate 
with anything but alarm were the tunnel constructed. 
We do not, however, wish to base our objections to the 
tunnel on any particular hypothetical case. We found our 
opposition rather on the negative proposition that it is 
impossible to divine accurately the risks which would arise 
from the tunnel, though we can at any rate know that 
those risks must be very great. 

That our refusal to allow the tunnel to be built will in 
the least interfere with the entente cordiale we cannot admit 
fora moment. No doubt it may give a certain amount 
of dissatisfaction to leading capitalists in France as in 
England, and for a time they may talk big as to the 
impossibility of having a real understanding with Britain. 
We must not forget, however, that the entfente is with the 
French people and not with the capitalist class, and that 
the French nation in the true sense will be absolutely 
and entirely unmoved by any disappointment among those 
who desire a 10 per cent. investment. Neither the French 
Government nor the French people will, we are confident, 
be in the least inclined to alter their view as to the 
advantages of a good understanding with Britain. 


Though we are opposed to the making of the tunnel, 
we see no objection whatever to the alternative proposal 
of employing ferry-boats so large and so steady that they 
will take a whole train and transport it from Dover to 
Calais, as trains are transported in several places in the 
North of Europe and in many parts of America over even 
wider stretches of water. We believe that all that is 
required to make the train-ferry system applicable to the 
Channel is the construction of a harbour on the French 
side. Dover Harbour, if not already capable, will very 





Government were unable to guarantee to Italy that 
the Government of Louisiana would take steps to 
prevent the recurrence of such outrages. It is the old 
conflict between the central and the local authorities, 
between the nation and the States, and it reaches an acute 
form when for some reason or other State action affects 
foreign relations, for which the Federal Government alone 
is responsible. In 1891 the question was put by, but 
it is raised now under conditions which make some 
sort of settlement inevitable. For the foreign Power 
concerned is Japan, the United States’s near and most 
; formidable neighbour, and at the head of the nation 
| stands a President who is not accustomed to shirk 
difficulties or tolerate anachronisms. The agitation 
against the Japanese in San Francisco seems to have 
been begun by the Labour Unions, who control the 
municipal elections. Jealousy of all immigrant labour, 
| white or coloured, which is preventing the rebuilding of 
| that beautiful city, suggested to the Union leaders that it 
might be worth while to start a race agitation. The 
‘enterprise prospered, and presently the State Board of 
| Education followed suit by prohibiting the attendance of 
| Oriental children, including Japanese, at white schools. 
| There was nothing against the Japanese children, who, the 
President declares, are remarkable for their brightness 
and cleanliness, and the motive of the exclusion was 
political, not educational. Since the action of California 
was a breach of Japan’s T'reaty rights, Japan protested, 
and the President in his Message to Congress announced 
in unmistakable terms that such a policy could not 
be tolerated on the part of any State. Meantime Mr. 
Metcalf, the Secretary of Commerce, was appointed to 
report on the matter, and in his Report, presented to 
Congress on Tuesday, he more than justifies the President's 
opinion. If a State refuses to do its duty in protecting the 
property and privileges of residents enjoying Treaty rights, 
then it is the business of the Federal Government to use 
all its forces, civil and military, for the purpose. Now, as 
we understand the law of the United States, a Treaty 
duly ratified by the Senate becomes part of the law of the 
land, and is binding on all States. California, then, would 
| seem to be acting ultra vires in the present case. But 
| Senator Rayner, of Marvland, a distinguished Constitutional 
lawyer, has an ingenious answer. A foreign Government, 














shortly be capable of as rag may ferry-boats of an | he says, in dealing with the United States, must be 
appropriate kind. No doubt there are — considerable | assumed to understand the Americai Constitution, and 
engineering difficulties in the way of constructing a harbour | therefore it is right to read into any Treaty the 


for shige of devp draught on the French side, but wo! proviso that the Federal Government cannot surrender 





venture to say that those engineering difficulties can be 
quite as easily overcome as can the piercing of the chalk 
under the Channel with a tunnel and its proper 
ventilation. The plan of running the trains in ferry- 
boats will make the through carriage between Paris 
and London quite as easy as the through carriage by 
the tunnel, and we believe that even the difficulty of 
sea-sickness could be met by the ferry-boat. ‘The bouts 
in question would be so large and so steady that if pro- 

lied by turbine engines there would be no sea in the 

hannel which could move them unpleasantly. We trust, 
then, that while refusing the Bill for the construction of 
the Channel Tunnel, Parliament will give a careful con- 
sideration to the ferry-boat system. If the capitalists will 
be content to make a harbour on the French coast, and to 
build the five or six ferry-boats that would be required for 
a daily and nightly service throughout the year, they will, 
we believe, get as sound an investment as by delving under 
the Channel, and will not deprive us of any of the advan- 
tages of our insular position. It may be that the tunnel 
would only diminish those advantages by a scintilla. If 
that is so, all we can say is that in a matter so vital and so 
precious we would rather not part with even a scintilla of 
safety. 





THE COMING STRUGGLE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


T seems to us, as impartial and sympathetic observers, 
that a very serious crisis may be ahead of the United 
States. Another stage has been reached in the slow 
but inevitable progress towards national unification, and 
the present question may quite conceivably prove the 
most important that has been raised since the Civil 
War. It was foreshadowed in 1891, after the lynching 
of certain Italians in New Orleans, when the Federal 





any privilege which clearly belongs to the States. Now 
education is a matter which is within State jurisdic- 
tion, and therefore an exclusion of educational questions is 
implied in all treaties. Wedo not attempt to pronounce on 
the law of the matter, to settle which a test action is being 
brought. But the difficulty will not be solved if the Presi- 
dent is victorious in the Courts. The means by which a 
refractory and possibly law-breaking State is to be coerced 
into obedience is the real root of the trouble, and we do not 
wonder that the President has appealed to San Francisco 
to settle matters on the basis of comity rather than of 
legal rights. 

The incident is the beginning of the struggle of a nation, 
entering into self-conscious life, to free itself from the 
fetters of particularism which a Constitution more than 
a century old has riveted upon it. Splendid instru- 
ment of government as is the United States Con- 
stitution from many points of view, it has certain very 
serious demerits. It was framed to provide safeguards 
against dangers which have long since disappeared, 
and to encourage certain forces which to-day are 
more in need of control. The States are given a 
wide autonomy: the nation is checked on every hand 
by ultra vires provisions. This was well enough so long 
as the States were little countries by themselves, cut 
off by wide economic and social gulfs from each other. 
But now that there are common problems and common 
perils throughout the whole Union, to arm localities with 
obstructive powers is to play into the hands of reaction and 
dishonesty, and to make any continuous national policy 
impossible. Unlike the custom in most federations, all 
powers not specifically delegated to the central Government 
are assumed to remain with the States, which are thus 
treated as the more important unit, Hence when a new 
question arises for which no delegated powers have been 
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rovided, the central Government is helpless, however 
vesirable it may be that the matter be treated as national 
rather than local. A good instance was the Income-tax, 
which the Supreme Court in 1895 pronounced illegal. On 
the merits there was everything to be said for a national 
Income-tax, but the Constitution was adamant. The 
same difficulty will arise if any attempt is made to tax 
overgrown fortunes, or to subject the Trusts to a 
rigorous supervision. Legislation on iabour and com- 
mercial questions, on criminal and divorce law, and on 
a dozen other matters which are of national interest is 
impossible for the national Government. The pettiest of 
Western States might pass laws which would be a disgrace 
to civilisation, but which the national Government and the 
other State Legislatures would be bound to recognise. The 
first clause, therefore, in any reforming policy must be Con- 
stitutional reform on the lines of recognising the superior 
importance of the Federal Government, and giving it 
wider terms of reference and a more stringent control. 
Of what value is an Executive, in dealing with foreign 
nations, when its decisions may be set at naught by some 
minor State acting strictly within its legal rights ? 


More power for the nation,—this is President Roose- 
velt’s appeal. No sane observer can deny its urgency and 
its reason; but whether it is likely to be successful is 
a more doubtful matter. The Senate have already shown 
themselves suspicious of what they term “ Executive 
usurpation.” People in America have scarcely as yet 
grasped the whole meaning of nationality. ‘The spirit 
wakes in them with magnificent fire and energy at a 
crisis, but they go back to their daily work and forget 
about it. The Democratic Party, who have long con- 
stituted themselves the guardians of State rights, will 
seize upon this excellent fighting issue. In the words 
of Senator Rayner, they “will oppose every move- 
ment in favour of centralisation which will result in the 
surrender of any rights of the States not delegated to the 
Federal Government by the Constitution.” And probably 
not a few Republicans will take the conservative view and 
oppose any tampering with what they regard as the sacro- 
sanct charter of their country. But Mr. Roosevelt is very 
much in earnest, and the impasse is very serious. Is there 
any way out? The difficulty of carrying a specific reform 
of the Constitution is so immense as to place the attempt 
outside practical politics. An amendment must first be 
carried through  soscenell next it must be ratified in 
three-fourths of the States by a uniform machinery, which 
may be either the Legislatures or ad hoc Conventions. With 
such an intricate pilgrimage before them, it is small wonder 
that amendments to the Constitution have only been carried 
twice,—once in 1804, and once in very special circum- 
stances after the Civil War. We cannot believe that 
President Roosevelt, for all his power, could succeed in 
poe any centralising amendment. But would it not 

possible to pass one amendment,—to make amendments 
more easy? After all, the cumbrousness of the machine 
affects Democrat and Republican alike, and while there 
may be something to be said against the policy of 
centralisation, there is no argument against giving the 
American people power to make their Constitution 
adequate to their political development. It is significant 
that the Eastern States in general support the President 
in this crisis. We sincerely hope that the political instinct 
of the great Republic will prevent a new cleavage between 
nationalism and parochialism, where the territorial division 
will be, not North and South, but East and West. 





SOLICITORS’ ACCOUNTS. 


T is possible that an unthinking public may have passed 
over, or at most read with indifference, the notice of a 
meeting of the Law Society specially called to consider the 
appointment of a Committee on the right method of 
keeping solicitors’ accounts. Those of us who are at all 
familiar with these documents may be disposed to think 
that, belonging as they do to the class of necessary evils, 
nothing can be gained by discussing them; and if solicitors’ 
accounts meant only solicitors’ bills, this easy way of dis- 
missing them from our thoughts would have great claims 
on our adoption. The taxation of costs is no doubt a very 
proper employment for public officials, but it may be 
questioned whether a client ever gained anything by 





essaying to tax his solicitor’s costs for himself. But 
“accounts” is a term which has more than one meaning, 
When it stands only for the statement of charges gub. 
mitted to a client, there may be little use in dwelling on 
it. The most valuable lesson to be derived from the stud 
of it is that law is a very costly business, and he must be 
an unusually litigious person who needs to have this 
brought home to him. It is different when by “accounts” 
is understood the method in which a solicitor records the 
ownership of the funds belonging to his clients which from 
time to time come into his hands, and remain there for 
longer or shorter periods. The custody of securities and the 
handling of money left with him for investment are matters 
which have so often been forced upon public attention that 
it is impossible even for outsiders not to feel some interest 
in them, and it is with solicitors’ accounts in this sense that 
the Law Society was busy last week. The subject appears, 
however, to have been forced upon a somewhat reluctant 
body, for the motion to appoint a Committee was lost, and 
a poll of the Society has in consequence to be taken on 
it early in the New Year. 

A correspondent of the Times has stated very clearly 
what the issue is which has then to be determined. It is, 
he says, a too frequent custom, even amongst solicitors of 
important standing, to regard their floating balance as 
proper material for speculation. If this floating balance 
were their own, this custom would not concern the general 
public. A solicitor is not bound to tell his clients to what 
uses he puts his money. The only point of view from 
which it can possibly concern them is the light it might 
throw upon the general soundness of his judgment. But in 
many cases this floating balance is not his own. It is largely 
the property of his clients. Some of them are in the habit 
of allowing their money to remain with their solicitors while 
it is awaiting investment. ‘The solicitor, perhaps, is look- 
ing about for a mortgage, or inquiring into a title, and it 
is convenient to leave in his hands the sums which will in 
the end be wanted for these transactions. If the solicitor's 
accounts show exactly to whom the sums in question 
belong, no harm is done. But if they are merged in 
his own balanee, and are subject to his own liabilities, 
that too familiar series of borrowings and _repay- 
ments, of anticipations and replacements, which has 
so often ended in disaster may be going on all the 
time, There is no public audit of solicitors’ accounts, 
and no means of ascertaining how their floating balances 
are distributed among ‘various owners. For business 
purposes the money is ‘al] reckoned as their own, and is, 
or may be, handled by them as though it were their own. 
The mere fact of having a much larger sum standing in his 
name than properly belongs to him is in the nature of a 
temptation. Of course there are numbers of solicitors to 
‘whom it does not appeal in the very least, and many more 
by whom it is resisted ; and if there were no instances of 
its being yielded to, the public might not much care 
whether the system continued or cametoanend. Unfortu- 
nately, they cannot give themselves any such consoling 
assurance. Defaulting solicitors, though they constitute so 
minute a proportion of the whole body, are not unknown, 
and as the cases which occasionally come to light belong 
to no particular class of the profession, but are impartially 
distributed over all classes, no solicitur can, in the abstract, 
be pronounced safe beforehand. The exceptional and 
abnormal solicitor of our thought may not—probably he 
does not—begin by using other people’s money for 
his own purposes. In the first instance, perhaps, he 
keeps in his mind the fact that only so much of his 
nominal balance is his own property, and that the rest 
belongs to such-and-such clients. But the habit of dealing 
with a balance which appears much larger than it really is, 
though it may be harmless for a time, may some day 
suggest a way out of an unforeseen difficulty or a use for an 
unexpected opportunity. A speculation which he thought 
safe turns out to be the reverse of safe, and he is suddenly 
called upon to pay in cash the difference between expecta- 
tion and fulfilment. Or an exceptional chance of making 
an investment offers itself which is not likely to recur, and 
is certain—at least as good as certain—to yield a very large 
profit. In the former case, the use of that part of the 
balance which is only his in name may save him from 
ruin; in the latter, it may lay the foundation of a fortune 
far larger than he could hope to make in the ordinary 
routine of business. While human nature remains what 
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it is, men will go on ruining themselves in one or both of 
these ways, and it should be the first business of the pro- 
fession at large to interpose all possible obstacles to their 
doing so. It is to be regretted that the meeting of 
the Law Society was not fully reported, since if it had 
been we should have known what the reasons were 
which led @ majority of those present to vote against 
the appointment of the Committee asked for. The 
eases of fraud have been quite numerous enough to 
cause a good deal of uneasiness, and the more so 
that they suggest no means by which the public 
can protect themselves. It is no good to resolve to go 
only to first-class firms,—first-class firms have yielded 
their full proportion of fraudulent members. Indeed, a 
small and unknown firm seldom commands confidence 
enough to make fraud possible. So long as solicitors’ 
accounts are kept as they appear to be kept now, personal 
knowledge is the only guarantee that a client can hope to 
have, and personal knowledge has again and again proved 
worthless for this purpose. 


A writer in the Times who signs himself “An Old 
Solicitor” wishes to apply a more drastic remedy. He 
would, if we understand him rightly, forbid solicitors to 
act as bankers to their clients or to receive money with 
discretion as to the investment of it. No doubt if this were 
done the end we have in view would be attained still more 
completely than by any restriction involved in the adoption 
of improved methods of keeping accounts. Our fear is that 
the inconvenience caused by this plan would give an 
advantage to those of the profession who are opposed to 
any change. To forbid a solicitor to retain any money at 
his bankers except that which belongs to himself would 
be a far more stringent measure than to compel him to 
keep his accounts in a way which should show exactly 
what did belong to him. That it would give greater 
security against fraud is possible, and perhaps probable; 
but when the lesser cure excites so much opposition, what 
reason is there to suppose that the greater would have 
more chance of commending itself to those with whom in 
the first instance it rests to devise a remedy? It is not a 
question, as “ An Old Solicitor” seems to think, of being 
“in sympathy ” with those who retain their clients’ money 
in their own hands, but of choosing whether to abolish a 
system which many people find useful, or to subject it to 
stricter rules. If the Law Society thinks the former the 
more excellent way, we shall find no fault with its choice. 
But we are all familiar with a desire for reform which 
leads those whom it animates to resist all half-measures 
without taking into account the fact that they might be 
carried into effect, whereas the more complete remedy is 
possibly quite out of reach, The same objection might 
not apply to a third plan which is worth considering 
along with those already mentioned. Let us assume 
that out of regard for general convenience it is not 
thought expedient té forbid solicitors retaining their 
clients’ money for investment, and that, for reasons 
too recondite for outsiders to appreciate, it. is thought 
degrading to the profession to compel solicitors to show 
how much of their balance belongs to their clients, and 
how little of it to themselves. Why should not the Law 
Society undertake to guarantee its clients against losses 
incurred by the fraudulent acts of any of its members ? 
The cost to each member of the Society would probably 
be very small, for though the cases of fraudulent solicitors 
may not be few absolutely, they are very few indeed 
relatively, while the losses against which clients would 
be protected usually spell rum. No doubt under such a 
scheme a certain amount of supervision and control on 
the part of the central body would be required, including a 
strict audit, but the provision of such restraints need not, we 
think, prove too difficult to be accomplished. A body like 
the Law Society may very well claim to be left to make its 
own choice between these alternative schemes, but it ought 
not, by rejecting them all, to announce that it sets either 
its dignity or its pocket before the interests of its clients. 
Indeed, the last course we have mentioned would probably 
be advantageous to the Society, so far at least as it values 
additions to its numbers. If membership carried a 
guarantee against loss to clients arising out of fraudulent 
handling of their money, it would not be long before the 
first question put to a solicitor by a new client would be, 
“Do you belong to the Law Society?” This, however, as 
we have said, is a matter for the Society to settle. ‘There 








are more ways than one in which it may put itself right 
with the public. It will be unfortunate if it chooses to 
reject them all. 








THE FAITH OF A SCIENTIST. 
IR OLIVER LODGE has drawn up a religious Catechism 
designed for the use of teachers and of all those 
interested in education. It is, however, as the confession of 
faith of an eminent man of science rather than as a vehicle 
for imparting instruction that the document will interest the 
general public. In the form of questions and answers, Sir 
Oliver Lodge reveals his attitude towards all the great 
problems of faith. He tells us what he thinks about the 
existence of God, the Creation of Man, the Fall, the origin of 
evil, the hope of a future life, the revelation made through 
Christ, the efficacy of prayer, and the significance of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. On all these subjects the ordinary man, 
if he thinks about religion at all, must often desire to know 
the opinion of a scientitic specialist. How far is the creed 
of Christendom compatible with the conclusions of science ? 
is a distressing question constantly at the back of many minds. 
No single man of science can possibly answer it; but a 
candid reply from such a one as Sir Oliver Lodge cannot fuil 
to attract an eager attention. 

To begin at the beginning, our catechist is, of course, a 
believer in evolution, and can give no credence to the first 
chapter of Genesis as an historical narrative. Man, as alive 
and conscious upon the earth to-day, he tells us, has ascended 
with struggle and suffering from the lower forms of animal life. 
The Fall of Man, however, is not in his eyes a meaningless 
expression, “At a certain stage of development man,” he 
says, “became conscious of a difference between right and 
wrong, so that thereafter, when his actions fell below a normal 
standard of conduct, he felt ashamed and sinful.” Here the 
reader is seized with a great desire to stop and ask questions. 
What is meant by a normal standard of conduct? How can 
any such standard have been brought into existence by the 
first stab of conscience experienced by the first moral man ? 
The difficulty of accounting for the fact that, while the moral 
law is unchangeable and eternal, every man must be acquitted 
or condemned in accordance with the conscience of his age, 
has led to a perhaps inevitable ambiguity. The sequel, how- 
ever, is clear and convincing. “The possibility of fall marks 
a rise in the stale of existence,” and brings us to “the 
distinctive character of manhood,” which is “ responsibility.” 
Man has the “ power of choosing between good and evil, with 
freedom to obey one motive rather than another.” 

As to what good and evil are, Sir Oliver Lodge gives us 
the following definitions and explanations :—“ Good is that 
which promotes development and is in harmony with the 
will of God.” Evil, on the other hand, “ retards or frustrates 
development and injures some part of the universe.” The bits 
of mere definition are the least interesting part of the Cate- 
chism. So they are of the received Catechisms, butin this new 
one they are at least short. The human and practical element 
is never absent for many lines. How are we to know good 
from evil? Sir Oliver Lodge relies in the first instance upon 
conscience. Man's “ own nature,” he says, “ when uncorrupted 
is sufficiently in tune with the universe to enable him to be 
well aware in general of what is pleasing and displeasing to 
the Guiding Spirit.” Sin he regards as a necessary corollary 
of free will, A man commits sin when he deliberately sees 
the better and chooses the worse, thereby injuring himself and 
others. “The root sin is selfishness.” 

Here in the middle of his Catechism the writer propounds 
the most fundamental question of all. “What caused and 
what maintains existence?” No categorical answer is, of 
course, possible. The writer reverently declares the greatness 
of human ignorance, and clings to the divine inspiration 
of hope. “Of our own knowledge we are unable to realise the 
meaning of origination or of maintenance...... but we 
conceive that there must be some Intelligence supreme over 
the whole process of evolution.” Vastly beyond our compre- 
hension as this Supreme Power of necessity is, “ we trust and 
believe that it is a Good and Loving Power, able and willing to 
help us and all creatures, and to guide us wisely, without 
detriment to our incipient freedom.” To the goodness of 


God the fact of evolution seems to Sir Oliver Lodge to point; 
but be does not base his fuith entirely upon the evidence of 
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things seen. He leaves deliberately the region of the demon- 
strable, and speaks of “the Grace of God,” which he describes 
as “a Loving-kindness,” which seems to surround man, “ the 
mainspring of joy and love and beauty.” It may take, he says, 
“a multiplicity of forms, but’ its essence and higher meaning 
were specially revealed to dwellers on this planet in the form 
of a Divinely-human perfect life, the life of Jesus Christ, 
through whose spirit and loving influence the race of man 
may hope to rise to heights at present inaccessible.” 

As to the future life, while the catechist states an 
absolute belief therein, he offers no definite argument in 
its favour, thongh in that, and in all matters “ concerning 
things too high for our own knowledge,” he puts much 
confidence in the assurance of inspired men,—‘the great 
teachers, the prophets and poets and saints of the human 
race.” “ Our terrestrial existence is,” he believes, “‘ temporary ; 
our real existence continues without ceasing, in either a higher 
or a lower form, according to our use of opportunities 
and means of grace, and the fulness of life ultimately 
attainable represents a state of perfection at present incon- 
ceivable by us.” The danger of sin is here given an expres- 
sion not, perhaps, in strict accordance with the ordinarily 
received notions of the Christian Church; but the Churches 
themselves express their inspired fears in many metaphorical 
forms, and are not sufficiently unanimous to be able to condemn 
an evolutionist’s conception of retribution. 

Tothe question, “ What do you understand by prayer ?” Sir 
Oliver Lodge replies: “I understand that when our spirits are 
attuned to the Spirit of Righteousness, our hopes and aspira- 
tions exert an influence far beyond their conscious range, and 
in a true sense bring us into communion with our Heavenly 
Father.” He does not reject the idea of prayer for temporal 
benefits. He believes we should ask for anything we need, “as 
children ask parents, in a spirit of trust and submission.” 

The Catechism ends with an interpretation of our Lord's ex- 
pression, “the Kingdom of Heaven.” Almost all New Testa- 
ment commentators have attempted a definition. The present 
writer remembers to have read none better than this. “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is the most essential feature of 
Christianity. It signifies an harmonious condition or state 
in which the Divine Will is perfectly obeyed; it represents 
the highest state of existence, individual or social, that we can 
conceive It is the ideal state of society towards which 
reformers are striving; it is the ideal of conscious existence 
towards which saints aim.” 

The most striking thing in this declaration of faith is that 
the faith declared is Christianity, and not a cold Deism. For 
Sir Oliver Lodge it is not enough to believe that intelligence 
lies behind the universe and keeps the stars in their courses. 
This conviction may rest upon a scientific basis, may one day 
perhaps be demonstrably proved, but it is, and must always 
remain, an intellectual rather than a religious conviction. It 
gives to those who believe it no sense of safety, none of 
sympathy, none of forgiveness, and none of hope. For all 
these things we must look to revelation and not to reason, to 
inspiration and not to investigation. In doing so Sir Oliver 
Lodge appears to think that we violate no scientific principle. 
It is faith, not knowledge, by which we are brought into com- 
munion with God. That the worlds are wonderfully made is 
but little consolation in the troubles of life. Christ, speaking 
by the Spirit of God, assured mankind of their divine sonship. 
There is no witness to His words but the witness of the Spirit. 
Yet science, Sir Oliver Lodge implies, has nothing to say 
against them, and certainly it is by the things of the Spirit 
that both characters and communities are saved. 

But some ardent Churchman may say: “We did not 
need a man of science to tell us this. We knew it 
all before. Why has Sir Oliver Lodge caused so much 
stir?” This point of view is surely ungracious. It is 
always, humanly speaking, something of an event when wise 
men come to worship Christ. The fact of their homage is of 
more importance to the Churches than the details of their 
reasoning. There are many religious minds which can only 
find rest in authority. Centuries ago the authority of the 
Church sufficed them. A dim sense that she had knowledge 
on her side quieted their doubts and left them able to serve 
God in peace. Nowadays they feel that the Church has no 
monopoly of knowledge. They even suspect that “ Authority” 
has changed her residence and is with the men of science. A 
voice from the other camp confessing that essential Christianity 
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which they ardently desire to believe, and do diligently practise, 
but the truth of which is too often overshadowed for them 
by a suspicion that the scientific men do not believe it, can 
alone confirm their faith. In the name of such men—ang 
their number is neither small nor decreasing—the Christian 
Churches should thank Sir Oliver Lodge. 





THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
UEEN ELIZABETH, perhaps more than any other 
King or Queen of England, is a monarch associated 
with the traditions of the English public schools. She “gave 
two loaves” to a certain mess at a certain table in Eton 
College Hall, and two loaves—that is, a double allowance of 
bread—have duly been placed before that mess ever since. It 
was she who gave a Winchester scholar the opportunity of 
making a neat reply in Virgilian Latin, when she asked him 
if he had been flogged, and he gave her the obvious answer: 
“Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem,”’—a witticism 
which has been of incalculable use to journalists and public 
speakers for three hundred years. More important than 
either of these benefactions, however, she ordained by Royal 
charter that the scholars of Westminster School should every 
year perform a Latin play, and it is not to be doubted that 
had she been present in the dormitory where the “ Phormio” 
was played on Wednesday, her royal ruff would have 
shaken with Olympian laughter,—that is, if she remembered 
enough of the Latin which Royer Ascham, “ with nips, bobs, 
and pinches,” used to try to get into her head when she was 
in the schoolroom. Have those English playwrights who do 
not find it difficult to adapt plays from the French sufficiently 
studied the Latin of Plautus and Terence? The “Phormio” 
may have been adapted before now, but an adaptation does not 
readily occur to the memory. It is certainly an ingenious piece 
of mechanism, with plenty of movement in it, though possibly 
the applause which is expected for the triumph of cunning 
and trickery which is the keynote of the play would not come 
very readily from an English audience. The hero, Phormio, 
unless he appeared before a tolerant or a cynical “ house,” 
would be hissed. He is a first-rate example of the parasite, 
and the play shows him throughout making money and curry- 
ing favour by managing this or that business adroitly, without 
overdue regard to honesty. He begins by obliging Antipho, 
an Athenian young man about town, by giving evidence in 
Court that he, Antipho, is the nearest relation of Phanium, a 
young girl whom Antipbo wants to marry. The Court, 
therefore, makes an order compelling him to marry ber. 
This is by no means to the liking of Antipho’s father, 
Demipho, who had other projects in mind, meaning his son to 
marry the daughter of his brother Chremes. He, Chremes, 
not being a stickler for matrimonial propriety, has two wives, 
one at Athens and one at Lemnos, and it is the daughter of 
the latter whom Demipho wants his son tomarry. '‘I'here is the 
first complication. The second is that Chremes discovers to 
his horror that his Lemnian wife has left Lemnos, and is in 
Athens with her daughter looking forhim. Both Antipho and 
Chremes are now in great perplexity; enter to them Phormio, 
who offers to take over Antipho’s newly married wife, Phanium, 
if he is given sufficient dowry with her. The two old gentlemen 
agree, and hand over the cash, whereupon it is discovered 
that Phanium is none other than Chremes’s daughter by his 
Lemnian wife, who has died of poverty in Athens. This 
discovery leads to the discovery by Chremes’s Athenian wife 
of the double life he has been leading, and gives an opportunity 
for one of the most amusing scenes in the play. Phormio 
throughout manages to ingratiate himself with the people 
whose power is worth seeking, and the scene ends, as Phormio 
hopes many more scenes will end, with an invitation to a 
capital dinner. 

It is all as fresh and bright as when it was first played 
before a Roman audience. But more even perhaps than the 
play, the epilogue is “ the thing.’ It is, indeed, no inconsider- 
able feat to maintain year after year, as the authors of the 
Westminster epilogue contrive to do, so high a level of wit and 
epigram and ingenious punning. The epilogue is, of courte, 
an appanage to the play on pantomimic lines, and the authors 
have contrived to introduce into it allusions to almost every 
conceivable public personality or topic of the day. The 
curtain rises on a scene in a Westminster street, with 
Sophrona, a nurse, scrulbing a howling boy. Enter to them 
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Chremes, who is now described as a “truster in soap.” 
“What,” he asks, “are you using Pears?” 
* Piris 
Tune faves? tu nostra negas commercia? quare?” 
“You put foreign substances into your soap,” Sophrona replies, 
and the quarrel goes on until Nausistrata, “a supporter of 
Women’s Suffrage,” comes in, and suggests that they should 
refer the matter to her. They are disputing over “the right 
of washing,’ Chremes explains, which gives Nausistrata an 
opportunity of addressing a parodied couplet to “You dirty 
boy ” . 
“O caenose puer, nimium ne crede colori 
Saponis, caenum nam fugat ipse borax.” 
Soap shall not be protected, she declares, but women shall. 
Men have had their own way long enough; now it is the 
women’s turn :— 
“Sed nosmet protegere aequomst : 
Regnavere diu satque superque Viri : 
Armis poscamus suffragia: ad arma, Sorores! 
Et pugnae primae scena Senatus erit.” 
She goes off to the House of Commons, and in comes 
Phormio, “an unstable politician,” followed by Davus, a 
Chinese coolie, who is vulgarly greeted by the “ dirty boy” :-— 
“Purr. (pointing to Davus) Cin-cin- 
Sorpunona. (reprovingly) Nate! 
Curemss. (aside) Ego cincinnatum haud cernere possum : 
Huic ornat potius cauda suilla caput.” 
For pure ingennity, the piecing together of those two lines, 
bringing together the Latin word for “curly-headed,” the 
vulgar street-cry, and the cauda suilla, the pig-tail, could 
hardly be surpassed. Admirable, too, is the fitting remark 
made by the Chinaman, “ Me not want to go home,” “ Me non 
velle redire domum”; and the retort explaining that there 
is no question of lies involved, merely of “ terminological in- 
exactitudes.” “ Mentiti estis,” Davus protests, 
“Non ego servus eram. 
Pro. Mentiti? immo parum exacte fortasse locuti. 
Expatriatus eras; impatriandus eris.” 
The Chinese question yields place to the Book Club war and 
more clever punning. Dorio, a publisher, comes in, remarking 
vaguely that he does not quite know where he is, and hands a 
candle to the boy with the appropriate observation “ Tolle.” 
“ Doesn't your ‘ Bondman’ cost half-a-crown? ” Phormio asks 
him, which elicits a panegyric of two popular authors :— 
“ Quod mare non Aulum novit, quae terra Canentem ? 
Quaeve tuas laudes, quodve, Corelli, mare ? ” 
“Will you join the publishers in the fight?” he asks Phormio. 
“Pugnabis mobile bellum,” is the immediate reply. 

Other carrent topics which provide material for ingenious 
jesting are the Poplar Guardians case, and, of course, the 
Chicago meat scandals. “Quis custodes custodiet ipsos” is 
perhaps a little hackneyed, but nothing could be better than 
the dialogue which follows the arrival on the scene of an 
aeronaut, Antipho, who is offered liquid and solid refreshment. 
The conjugation of potare, to drink, and beari, to be happy, 
surely never looked queerer than in the two following 
perfectly correct Latin lines :— 

“ Davus. Oh! vis tu panem carnemque, viator ? 

Dein potato. 
ANTIPHO. Tuo, Basse, liquore beer.” 
“Have a drink?” and “Ishould like a glass of Bass” could 
hardly be more amusingly translated. Antipho is then offered 
some essence of beef,—“ an ox in a teacup ” :— 
“ CHREMES. Accipe compressi robur, amice, bovis. 
AntirHo. Non tales memini esse cibos, dum palor ab Oxo 
Ad Tamesin; mihi vim bos ita reddit.” 
He will not have any, and is offered instead a tin of Chicago 
beef, which he profoundly mistrusts, and of which one of the 
players describes the composition with gruesome fervour. 
The possibilities of the opening words of the Aeneid were not 
realised until this week :— 
“ Nam tot sunt carnes quot sunt animalia: taurus, 
Porcus, ovis, catulus, simia, felis, equus : 
Est sua cuique caro: sunt et sine nomine carnes: 
Omnia mixta hic sunt: arma virumque cano.” 
“ Armour, virumque, can—Oh!”’ groan the other players, and 
“How truly,” one of them remarks, “sings the poet that 
* Where ignorance is bliss’— 
* Quam stultum sapere est, quando ignorare beatumst.’” 
Next comes an amusing reference to Mr. Roosevelt, “ Ruz- 
feltus,” as he is spelt,—an orthographic achievement of which 





his approval has not yet been announced. “I don’t like the 
words he proposes,” says Geta,— 

“Timeo Theodorum et verba ferentem.” 
He rejects the President's spelling, and shortly afterwards is 
confronted with a messenger bringing a mutilated Bill from 
“ another place,” which is handed to Phaedria, an educationist, 
who does not recognise it, and has no use for it :— 

“Hem! non agnosco veteris vestigia formae : 

Non mihi opus tali lege nec usus erit.” 
What shall be done with the House of Lords? is the next 
question. “ Dominos dedominare decet,” observes the un- 
stable Phormio, explaining that his remark is an obiter 
dictum. The difficulty is solved by sending for Nansi- 
strata, who is to frighten the Lords instead of the 
Commons. She, however, contrives to get carried off 
by a policeman, and is carried off screaming the query 
“ Dejectaene sumus?” to which the women suffragists supply 
emphatic negatives. So the epilogue ends,—a quaint 
and charming survival of a classic age, leaving an audience 
who have not quite forgotten all the conjugations with the 
memory of an evening of Latin and laughter, carrying them 
back into the days when elegiacs were still, to some, worth 
making as good as they could be made, and when it was an 
ambition to add yet another name to the many names carved 
and painted on the long and lofty dormitory wall. 





THE SENSES OF FISH. 

N the winter season of hard frost the young fisherman, 
frozen out of all pursuit of his sport, may receive in one 
respect at least an object-lesson which should be of value 
to him when the angling season returns, and which cannot 
be conveyed to him so strikingly except in the frosty 
weather. The angler of experience is continually giving 
counsel to the tiro that in his passage up and down the river's 
bank, and especially when approaching a part of the stream 
in which he expects his fish to lie, he shall walk as far away 
as may be from the water, and shall approach it again, in 
order to throw his fly, in the most stealthy manner. It is 
not difficult for the tiro to understand that if he marches 
along in full view of the fish in the stream the noble 
spectacle afforded them is likely to distract them from 
any interests of a gastronomic kind, and he is therefore 
ready enough to follow the counsel to keep himself as much 
concealed as possible; but what it is not nearly so easy for 
him to realise is the equal necessity for the very stealthy, 
quiet approach, because it does not seem very evident to him 
how the beat of his foot on the earth can be communicated to 
the senses of the fish in the stream. Yet at a moment when 
the sides of the river are fringed with a coating of thin ice, 
stretching out as far from the bank as the current will permit 
it to solidify, some idea may readily be formed of the manner 
in which the footfall is communicated to the fish and how 
perfect a means of communication the water may afford. 
There is not much reason to suppose that fish are easily 
affected by noise,—in the ordinary sense, as an appeal to a 
distinct auditory organ. There is every reason, on the other 
hand, to believe them very keenly sensible to any vibration 
given to the element in which they live. The distance 
at which a dynamite cartridge exploded under water 
can communicate a fatal shock is testimony to it, and 
the fact that the impact of a bullet within a few inches 
of a pike lying on the surface is generally fatal points 
to the same conclusion. And when the ice is fringing 
the river it is scarcely possible to approach it with such gentle 
steps as to avoid causing it to tremble so as to send over the 
water circling waves extending outwards from the edge of 
the frozen surface. The elevation of the wave is very slight— 
it is, of course, proportionate to the violence of the step, and 
the consequent movement imparted to the ice—but it is very 
perceptible from the bank, and on first seeing it it appears 
very remarkable and quite sufficient to account for the alarm 
of the fish. The landward edge of the ice, being attached to 
the land, receives and transmits any tremor of the ground, 
and it is singular that though the height from the ice- 
fringe to the bank on which the fisherman is walking 
may be several feet, the effect of the tremor should be 
so evident on the fluid surface of the water. It is not 
really right to dismiss the sense of hearing in fishes in the 
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, few words above. It has a claim to more attention, for though 
the question whether fish “hear,” distinguishing this from the 
more general sensibility to vibration, is much debated, and 
would be more usually answered in the negative, there is no 
doubt whatever of the possession by certain fish of an 
extremely complicated apparatus, analogous to, and actually 
resembling, an ear. Neither is there the least doubt of the 
ability of some fish to emit various sounds, whence it is 
argued that others of their kind must, possess correlative 
auditory organs to receive the sounds; but there is perhaps 
a little too much @ priori argument in this to carry great 
weight. 

We have to remember, in any discussion of the senses of 
fish, that the fish family is a very large one and very various, 
some of its members living under conditions which differ very 
much from the circumstances of the lives of others, It is 
only reasonable to expect that the organs of the different 
senses should be modified in some accord with the conditions ; 
and so we find it. It would be absurd to expect the organs 
which are sensitive to material vibrations to be the same in an 
animal which lived near the surface of the water, and in one 
which had its home in the lower depths of the sea, under great 
pressure. The life conditions of fish differ far more, for 
different species, than the conditions in which birds and 
mammals live, and it is therefore only natural that we should 
find far more difference in the sense organs of various fish 
than in those of other animals. With regard to the sense of 
sight, there is a vast difference in the different kinds. The 
salmon, trout, and most of the other surface-living fish are 
very keen-sizhted, as the fisherman knows very well. Of 
course the angle of their vision is modified by the refraction 
of the water when it is directed towards the angler on the 
river’s bank. They require a keen sight to find their food and 
to escape their foes,—otters, seals, and so forth. No doubt 
they see less far than a man, but far more minutely, especially 
in the water, and it has been practically proved of some species 
of sea-fish that their eyes are microscopic as compared with ours, 
for they are to be observed feeding on creatures and objects 
which we can only see with a rather high power of magnifying 
glass. But ordinary vision can be of comparatively little 
service to the fish which live in the great dark depths, and still 
less perhaps to those which find their food in the tangle of the 
seaweed forests. For them it is far more useful to havea 
very sensitive tactile apparatus and sense of smell; and thus 
we find them with the vision but little developed. There 
is at least one kind which has fine powers of vision when 
young, in which state it is a daylight and surface feeder; 
but in adult life it becomes a night feeder in the seaweed 
tangle, and in that state almost loses the use of its eyes. By 
compensation, infinitely of greater value, it develops sensitive 
tactile appendages about the head and lips. In fact, the case 
with fish is much as with ants, of which those that are of the 
“miner” kind, as it is called—that is to say, which live 
entirely in tunnels in the ground, like the small common ants 
of our fields—have very little power of vision, so far as we can 
perceive, in spite of their complicated eyes; but they have a 
fine sensory organ, perhaps both olfactory and tactile, at the 
end of their mobile antenuae, which must be of far more use 
to them in the dark than eyes could be. On the other hand, 
the wood ants, which go about their business out of doors in 
the full sunlight, see quite plainly a stick with which you 
menace them at the distance of a yard orso. The ability of 
even our most keen-sighted fish, such as our game fish, to 
distinguish colour has been much contested, even so good a field 
naturalist and observer as Sir Herbert Maxwell maintaining 
that they have not this faculty; but the great majority both 
of anglers and of naturalists seem disposed to think that an 
artificial fly which imitates the colour of the natural insect 
has a better chance of alluring a trout than one which merely 
imitates the form and disregards the colour. 

The strictly tactile sense in fish appears, as a rule, to be 
much more localised, in such appendages as the barbels, than 
in most other animals, Generally speuking, the body of the 
fish does not seem to have much surface sensibility, and even 
the laceration caused by a hook swallowed far down uaffects 
some kinds with very little discomfort, although impalement 

by the hook in the soft parts of the mouth evidently causes 

great agony. 
To the present writer it seems very singular that much 
doubt should exist about the possession by very many fish of 








a keen olfactory sense. Izaak Walton knew something about 
it. He even sent a precious bottle, containing an oil which 
should attract the trout, to some old cronies, but he has to 
admit that the results of the trial which they made of it were 
rather negative. Old writers also used to tell us that the 
legs of the heron, as he stood in the water, exuded a flavour 
which was attractive to the fish and brought them close 
around him, so that he could spear them at pleasure with 
his pointeg bill. In all probability this is only a 
pleasant fancy. It is hardly possible, however, to doubt 
that salmon are affected by the smell of a bottled prawn, 
Fish far away at the tail of the pool sometimes appear 
to be pleasantly agitated by the effluvium almost ag 
soon as the prawn is put into the water at the pool’s head, 
The Cornishmen do not seem to have any doubt that the 
pilchards and mackerel are attracted for a great distance by 
the smell of the olive seaweed spore. Many instances could 
be cited pointing to a like conclusion. 

It has been conjectured that fish have also other senses, 
probably of an electric affinity, which we do not possess in 
any conscious degree, senses which perhaps make them 
cognisant of approaching changes of weather and are 
possibly useful as local guides. The “lateral lines” and 
their tubes have been even assigned as the special organs, 
Undoubtedly, in spite of the comparative insensibility of the 
body surface of fishes, most of them have a marked tendency 
to photo-dermatism. Few subjects of alike kind are more 
interesting than the investigation of the senses of fishes, and 
there are few which give the worker a larger field, or one 
more suggestive of far-reaching speculations. It is among 
its merits that it compels him to rid himself of many of his 
preconceptions in regard to the rigid limits of the different 
senses generally recognised in the higher animals; and, quite 
apart from any objective result which be may arrive at, no 
effect can be more beneficial than such an extension of the 
mental outlook. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
VI.—THE “SCRAP-HEAP” POLICY. 
(To tue Epitor oy tus ‘‘Srectator.”] 
Srir,—An attempt will be made in this letter to give a brief, 
but accurate, account of the “ weeding-out” process which 
has been applied to his Majesty's ships during the last two 
years. That process was mentioned last week in connexion 
with alleged resultant “economies” on repairs, which were 
shown to be fictitious to a large extent. So much has been 
made of the matter, however, in eulogies of recent Admiralty 
administration that the truth should be understood. 

In every great fleet-—whether used for war or commerce— 
as individual ships advance in age, and as new inventions 
enable vessels of later dute to be made relatively more efficient, 
a gradual but continuous clearance of the older ships must 
be made. For mercantile vessels the test of continued profit- 
earning settles the matter; ships are sold by the great com- 
panies long before they are worn out, when they can no longer 
achieve commercial success. In war-fieets, although otber 
considerations determine length of service, a period arrives 
when ships must be “struck off” the Effective List. The 
decision rests with the responsible authorities of eacn Navy; 
different views prevail in different countries at a given date, 
and in the same country at different dates. No fixed or 
statutory period of effective service can be named for any 
class of warship. For the regulation of shipbuilding pro- 
grammes certain average periods of service are commonly 
assumed. For instance, the German Naval Bill was based on 
the assumptions that the useful life of a battleship was 
twenty-five years, and that of a cruiser from twenty to fifteen 
years. It was arranged that vessels should be laid down to 
“replace” their predecessors when specified ages had been 
attuined; but it did not follow that when new units were 
completed the ships they nominally “replaced” would be 
discarded entirely or broken up. On the contrary, Germany 
has spent large sums on the repair and reconstruction 
of a considerable number of vessels nominally past further 
service, and has built up a valuable reserve of ships in that 
manner. A similar provision of reserve ships was made in 
this country for many years prior to the issue of Lord 
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Selborne’s Memorandum: of December, 1904, wherein a 
“heroic” new departure was announced, since termed the 
“scrap-heap ” policy. 

The importance attached thereto by leading members of the 
Government was evidenced in many ways, and they were 
greatly impressed with the supposed merits of the scheme. 
Within a few weeks of its announcement Mr. Balfonr (then 
Prime Minister) devoted a considerable portion of his speech 
at Glasgow to the subject, and expressed his appreciation in 
no measured terms, Asa whole, he thought it “ perhaps the 
biggest of all the reforms which have taken place since the 
time of Nelson.” Men familiar with naval history, and the 
notable developments which marked the nineteenth century, 
considered this “a tall order”; to Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues it was clearly no exaggeration. “Speaking from 
memory,” Mr. Balfour gave one hundred and thirty as the 
total number of vessels to be removed; some months later 
the official total was found to be one hundred and fifty- 
five. He said :—‘ The Board of Admiralty had laid down 
the rule that an [out-of-date] ship, however useful in time 
of peace—and we have to do, it must be admitted, 
a great deal of small police work in a time of peace, 
for diplomatic or other purposes—is not only useless but 
worse than useless in time of war. If it possesses neither 
fighting power nor speed, it is merely a ship which exists to 
embarrass British Admirals and to discredit the British flag.” 
This recital of the governing principles of the “ scrap-heap” 
policy left nothing to be desired in regard to clearness; un- 
fortunately, it contravened the teachings of history and 
experience. War-fleets have always contained, and must 
always contain, a considerable variety of sizes and types of 
ships. Other requirements have to be fulfilled besides those 
which are met by (what is termed) the “ first fighting-line” in 
recent Admiralty documents; classes of ships which writers 
on naval subjects usually term “capital ships” forming the 
“line of battle.” Limited space prevents further allusion to 
this branch of the subject, interesting as it undoubtedly is. 
My concern is with the action taken two years ago rather 
than with the motives which produced it. 

Parliamentary Papers (presented at the end of March, 
1905) revealed the names of the hundred and fifty-five “ worse 
than useless ships” said to have been “struck of the 
Effective List.” The disclosures made in those Papers 
were astounding; and it was fortunate for the authors of 
the scheme—who had claimed (through the Prime Minister 
and the Press) such a wonderful achievement— that few people 
read either Blue-books or criticisms thereof. The “ general 
reader” accepts statements put forward in “ brightly written” 
paragraphs or “popular” articles, prepared for his consump- 
tion. Still, the hard facts remain, and here they are for those 
who care to master them. 

According to one Parliamentary Return of 1905, a hundred 
and fifty-five ships were “struck off the List of Effective 
Ships of War”; whereas another Return (issued nearly simul- 
taneously) enumerated twenty-seven of the same vessels 
as “not struck off.” They had been placed (accord- 
ing to the second Return) in a “Special Reserve.” 
Thirty-eight other vessels were described as still “ avail- 
able for subsidiary services,’—and, it may be remarked 
in passing, they had been designed originally for sub- 
sidiary services, and not for the first fighting-line. Conse- 
quently the “courageous stroke of the pen” not merely struck 
off a hundred and fifty-five ships, but restored sixty-five of 
them to the lists as “available for further service,” “ sub- 
sidiary” or otherwise. Discretion seems to have been the 
“better part of valour.” Of the remaining ninety ships, twenty- 
five were hulks and harbour vessels which had been used as float- 
irg barracks, school-ships, &c., and were no longer required when 
bt “dings on shore were completed: eleven were small gunboats 
used for training men, and eleven were vessels of great age 
and nondescript character which would have been sold in the 
ordinary ‘course without calling public attention to the fact. 
Not one of these forty-seven vessels could by any stretch of 
imagination be regarded as “an effective ship of war.” One 
wonders if Mr. Balfour ever saw this list, or understood 
how the large total was attained; he probably accepted what 
was told him. One would like to’ know the name of his 
informant. 

Only forty-three vessels, out of the hundred and fifty- 
five claimed, were struck off the real Effective List. Of these, 





seventeen would have disappearec soon on account of age 
under ordinary conditions. Further scrutiny shows that 
twenty-six vessels of comparatively modern types were dealt 
with: three of these were “ belted” cruisers (‘Orlando’ type), 
seventeen were protected cruisers (mostly third-class), and six 
were torpedo-gunboats. This is the “true inwardness” of 
the “reform” ‘described as perhaps the “biggest” since the 
time of Nelson: only twenty-six vessels having claims to 
fighting power were removed. Many of these twenty-six 
vessels were equal or superior to vessels retained and kept 
effective in foreign fleets; and strong protests were made 
against their removal from our available force. When these 
facts were pressed home in Parliament, and the action 
was questioned, Mr. Pretyman took a singular line of defence. 
He practically threw over Mr. Balfour and the “ biggest 
reform” idea, and said: “ This was not a new policy: in the 
last three years eighty-four ships had been placed upon the 
scrap-heap.” He was compelled to admit also that eighteen 
of the hundred and fifty-five ships nominally struck off had 
been described previously in Parliamentary Papers as “ unfit 
for service.” In other words, these eighteen ships had been 
“struck off” for the second time in 1905 in order to swell the 
total number of ships nominally dealt with at that period. 

Hurry and theatrical display marked the initial stages of 
this “scrap-heap” performance. There was no real urgency, 
but the public mind was to be impressed. Orders were sent 
by telegram to put ships out of commission on distant foreign 
stations, where they have since been left to deteriorate. Other 
vessels, nominally “struck off,” remained on active service 
(some receiving a subvention from Australasia) for a consider- 
able time after they had been described as “ non-effective,” 
and their names had been placed on a “ List for Sale.” Not 
a few of the vessels “ scrapped” had been thoroughly refitted 
or extensively repaired not long before by Admiralty order. 
The only change in the Board had been the appointment of a 
new First Sea Lord. Lord Selborne and his colleagues have 
never been able to justify their sudden change of front. The 
Public Accounts Committee condemned this inconsistent and 
wasteful action. During the three years ending March 3lst, 
1905, no less than £338,000 was spent on the repairs of vessels 
“weeded out” early in 1905, and nearly one half of the waste 
was incurred on the twenty-six modern vessels. During the 
last two years the unwisdom of the action taken in 1905 has 
been demonstrated repeatedly. Ships declared worthless and 
“ struck off,” although considerable sums had been spent on 
repairs, have been again taken in hand to be prepared for 
further service. Such vacillation is inexcusable; its results 
must be serious. Ill-considered and basty action has been 
associated with wide advertisement and claims to credit for the 
introduction of novel and improved methods of administration. 
But as a matter of fact our effective reserves of warships have 
been weakened; and a well-established policy—copied and 
still continued abroad—bas been broken down. At first it 
was specifically stated that “not a penny” was to be spent on 
the repairs and maintenance of ships “in special reserve.” 
When it was shown that this course must involve serious 
deterioration and loss of efficiency, reports of amended 
Admiralty instructions appeared approving expenditure abso- 
lutely necessary for upkeep. Recently it has been announced 
that a “sliding-scule” of nucleus crews will be adopted for 
“ships in Commission in Reserve” and that older ships will 
have very small crews. What has happened already to ships 
“in Commission in Reserve,” whose condition has become un- 
satisfactory even with larger nucleus crews, gives rise to 
serious apprehension that the reductions in crews now con- 
templated will lead to worse results in future. It is idle to 
live in a “fool's paradise” and to take credit for reserves of 
ships which in the day of trouble would be found non-effective 
because their repairs had been neglected. Only fulse economies 
are to be gained by such a procedure, and a heavy price will 
have to be paid hereafter if this folly is continued. Upkeep 
of modern warships is costly, no doubt, but it is essential to 
efficiency, and must be faced. 

It is possible, no doubt, to incur wasteful expenditure 
on old warships. That danger is readily avoided by 
careful administration. Only the elements affecting fighting 
efficiency require to be maintained,—propelling apparatus 
and armament must be kept ready for use, and moderate 
outlay suffices to ensure this. Lord Cawdor's Statement is 
misleading on this matter. It contains “fancy” Estimates 
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of two millions for rearming the ‘ Admiral’ class, and half-a- 
million to be spent on the ‘ Apollo’ class; and suggests that 
to be of “any good at all” ships must be refitted, and 
probably rearmed. This is pure assumption, unjustified by 
experience. But the most remarkable claim made by Lord 
Cawdor refers to the “financial result of the removal of ships 
from the Effective List.” Again the claim is put forward 
that, “after a searching criticism of all ships belonging to the 
Navy in order to estimate their value as fighting machines,” 
it was decided to relegate “some hundred and fifty ships to 
the non-effective list.” Lord Cawdor, or his naval advisers, 
clearly believe in the method of “reiteration” as a means of 
convincing the public that this was the “biggest” reform 
since the time of Nelson; but mere reiteration of a statement 
is no proof of its accuracy. Amongst the financial results 
claimed is a saving of five millions on new works which had 
been projected, and are said to have “appeared inevitable 
owing to want of dockyard accommodation.” These can 
now “be abandoned, as well as those [works] which were 
becoming necessary for the increase in personnel,” and the 
estimated saving is “about five millions sterling,”—consequent 
on “striking off” ships. This is a preposterous assertion, which 
cannot be justified in view of the facts stated above as to the 
action taken in removing ships. What has really happened 
is that in regard to new works, as in regard to other matters, 
there has been vacillation and change of Admiralty policy, 
Costly extensions of existing dockyards, said to be abso- 
lutely necessary, have been abandoned, the character of the 
new naval station at Rosyth has been reconsidered, and so 
anticipated expenditure on new works has been reduced or 
postponed. The claim that removal of ships has been the 
primary cause of this reduced expenditure has no foundation 
in fact, and ought never to have been made. 

Another “courageous stroke of the pen” is said to be 
impending. Many important vessels in the British Navy— 
including the ‘ Royal Sovereign’ class—which are unquestion- 
ably superior to a great number of ships reckoned effective, 
and kept ready for service in foreign fleets, according to 
officious statements recently published are to be either 
relegated to Special Reserves, or “scrapped.” Such persist- 
ence in wilful waste of fighting power and expenditure surely 
will not be permitted by the present Government after the 
demonstration that has been given above of the real 
character and effect of the “scrap-heap” policy of 1904. 
It cannot be supposed that “reformers” are to be 
allowed to do as they please with our “first line of 
defence.” Advantages which wiser administrators secured 
for us by long and persistent planning and effort are now 
being sacrificed in order to reduce expenditure on repairs. 
Recent events have illustrated the ravages on matériel which 
are involved in a modern naval war. The Japanese lost two 
out of six battleships on one day; Russian ships were so 
damaged in a single action that they remained ineffective for 
long periods undergoing repairs. The “waste” of war is 
great. In the later stages the issue may be determined by 
bringing into action older ships treated as “ reserves” when 
the war began. Much has been made of the supposed disad- 
vantage incurred by attaching older ships to Rozhdestvensky’s 
squadron ; but the fact is ignored that the victorious Japanese 
mobilised and brought to bear at Tsu-shima every ship avail- 
able, involving many which were in no way superior to those 
which have been “scrapped” here during the last two years. 
Victory was won by superior skill and preparedness, not by 
mere superiority in ships. But the victors had adhered to 
the policy long followed for the Royal Navy, and by wise 
expenditure on older ships had created a valuable Reserve. 
This is the true lesson, and we should take heed thereto.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Crvis. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 

(To tun Epiror or Tue “ Sprctator.”] 
S1tr,—Admiral Montagu last week read into my letter published 
on December 8th opinions that were not expressed therein. He 
siys that I consider “that the civilian element ought to be 
more largely introduced, and that less of the Navy (particularly 
of the Admiralty) should sit on these Committees.” If he will 
go through my letter again, Admiral Montagu will find that 








in no passage is any opinion expressed in favour of civilian ag 
compared with naval membership of recent Admiralty Com. 
mittees. What is objected to is the system of secrecy that 
has prevailed in regard to the terms of reference, procedure, 
and Reports of these Committees; the attempt to prejudice 
public opinion in favour of Admiralty action by ex parte 
officious statements appearing in the Press, and obviously 
inspired ; and the tendency to convert the action of Admiralty 
officials—which action would have been taken ordinarily ag 
part of their routine work—into special inquiries of great 
importance by associating a few outsiders, either civilian or 
naval, with these officials, and calling it a Committee. The 
“ perpetual chairmanship” of the First Sea Lord is also shown 
to be objectionable and dangerous. No one who knows the facts 
can maintain that the Naval Service, as a whole, has been repre. 
sented either on the membership of the Committees, or in the 
evidence taken. In fact, the work of the Committees hag 
been “rushed”; in many cases it has been nothing more than 
an endorsement of Reports prepared beforehand. All this is 
not a matter of opinion, but of demonstrated fact. Admiral 
Montagu does not meet the charges by attributing to me 
opinions I have not expressed, and then expressing his admira- 
tion for naval as compared with civilian opinion. 

The “plea for inquiry” which is urged throughout my 
letters rests absolutely on statements of facts, for all of which 
I have given “chapter and verse.” It has nothing to do with 
personal opinions or the personality of the writer; anonymity 
has been observed simply that the questions raised might be 
discussed on their merits. The inquiry suggested requires the 
appointment of a competent and impartial tribunal, which 
shall examine into recent changes and ascertain the real 
feeling of the Naval Service in regard thereto. Admiral 
Montagu’s final paragraph indicates his opinion that it will 
be impossible to appoint such a tribunal. In that opinion he 
differs from a great number of naval officers whose experience 
afloat and in Admiralty administration has been more con- 
siderable and more recent than his own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Crvis. 


[To tae Eprron or tre “Srrcrator.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of last Saturday Admiral the Hon. Victor 
Montagu expressed a desire to know “whose flag ‘Civis’ 
is flying.” I can enlighten the gallant Admiral a little. 
“ Civis ” flies the flag of those who, whether naval officers or 
civilians, do not regard specious advertisements or the noisy 
acclamations of interested individuals as sure signs of the 
success of a scheme which has never stood the test of time; 
of a design which has never stood the test of war; of a 
strategy which has never stood the test of anything. For my 
part, I prefer to sail with “Civis” instead of joining that 
rose-hued craft on which the gallant Admiral hoists his flag, 
even though Mr. Arnold White be aboard, armed with his 
twenty-one points and accompanied by the whole naval sehool 
of music blowing paeans of praise on their brand-new instru- 
ments.—I am, Sir, &c., TAXPAYER. 


(To tHe Enitror or tee “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—“ Civis” must be aware that the passage which he 
reproduces in his letter of December 15th ends just where the 
most serious part of his indictment of December Ist begins. 
The paragraph which he now cites is clear as to his indefen- 
sible use of the word “chosen”; the context, which he now 
omits, is equally clear as to his adoption of the word “employ- 
ment.” In order to enable him to determine the correctness 
of the evidence referred to in my last letter, | purposely 
afforded him the means of establishing my identity. He 
avails himself of this to cast doubt upon my professional 
status,—a matter upon which it is obviously not competent 
for me to express an opinion. Setting aside what is irrelevant 
to the articles in the 7'imes, the single question arises: Did I 
mislead the public by describing myself as a civil engineer? 


My reply is that I am duly qualified by the Institution of: 


Civil Engineers so to describe myself. 

But, Sir, what are the qualifications of “Oivis” that em- 
power him under that same cloak of anonymity to mutter 
these defamatory remarks? And to what extent is he “ dis- 
tinguished” in his profession that he may presume to discourse 
in this manner? Allow me to demonstrate that at the very 
outset of his argument on the main issue he has failed on 
a statement of simple fact. Upon this inaccuracy he has 
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erected a fabric of abuse, though the evidence of his error 
is in his hands as a Parliamentary Paper. In the Spectator 
of- November 17th, p. 781, when setting forth to attack the 
very head and front of the offending, he informed your 
readers that the Special Committee presided over by Admiral 
Sir Archibald Douglas, which was to inquire as to whether 
any modifications were necessary in essential features of the 
scheme put forward in 1902, was appointed on December 14th, 
1904, and that its Report is dated March 7th, 1905. And he 
concludes from this that the proceedings were “rushed” and 
that they were “hasty and ill-considered.” He thus asks the 
public to believe that the period during which the Committee 
investigated the matter for the Admiralty was only four 
months. He is grossly inaccurate. In his haste he has 
muddled his dates, and he has become entangled with a 
Committee that was appointed under Sir Archibald Douglas 
to inquire into matters relating only to that portion of the 
1902 scheme that concerns Naval Instructors and existing 
Sub-Lieutenants. 

To prove this, allow me to direct attention to the Parlia- 
mentary Blue-book entitled “ Reports of Departmental Com- 
mittees,” bearing date May 5th, 1906. On p. 52 thereof it is 
seen that the Committee which “Civis” meant to assail was 
constituted not on December 14th, 1904, as he suggests, but 
on July 8th, 1905. It was subsequently divided into two Sub- 
Committees, one to deal with questions relating to the Royal 
Marines, and the other with engine-room ranks and ratings,— 
both, however, concerned with the essential features of the 
scheme put forward in 1902. The Final Report, signed by 
Sir Archibald Douglas, as given on p. 176 of this Blue-book, 
is dated, not March 7th, 1905, as stated by “ Civis,” but 
March 3rd, 1906. Thus he is wrong both as to epoch and as 
to period; he has halved the period, and he bas put back the 
epoch by a whole year. In any case, the inquiry lasted for 
eight months, instead of four; and if the Committee upon 
which “ Civis” has stumbled is included in the reckoning— 
for their Report is also signed by Sir Archibald Douglas— 
the whole period of investigation could be extended from 
December 14th, 1904, to March 3rd, 1906. Blinded with 
prejudice, it was inevitable that “ Civis ” would fail; prejudice 
has made him careless as to facts, and irresponsible in the 
expression of opinions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RoLto APPLEYARD. 





GUNNERY IN THE NAVY. 
[To THe Epiron or TuB “* SrEcTaToR.”) 
Srr,—I do not wish to intervene in the discussion of “The 
State of the Navy” now proceeding in your columns; but in 
justice to many capable and zealous officers and men serving 
afloat, I ask to be allowed to correct some of the prevail- 
ing misunderstanding of what may be called the gunnery 
position. Several obviously inspired writers are attempting 
to ascribe all the progress in that important matter to the 
present authorities at Whitehall. This is grossly unfair to 
commanding officers, gunnery officers, officers of quarters, 
and guns’ crews of both seamen and Marines; for it is to 
them, and to them almost exclusively, that any real improve- 
ment is due, The only credit that can be justly claimed in 
the matter by the authorities on shore is that resulting from 
advertising the shooting performances of the Navy. It 
would be as correct to ascribe to the Board of Admiralty the 
“vecord-breaking ” performances in coaling our ships which 
still occasionally receive notice in the newspapers. The 
advertising above mentioned is of extremely doubtful advan- 
tage to the Service. It encourages imitation by subordinates; 
and we have already reached the stage at which the officer who 
is near home, and has found out how to get his name into the 
newspapers, is put in a much more favourable position as 
regards advancement than the equally or more capable officer 
in distant waters who has been too much occupied in the dis- 
charge of his duty to be able to discover methods of working 
the Press. That this is much felt afloat is proved by the 
frequency and warmth of the complaints that naval target 
practice has now “too much Bisley” about it. The writers 
above referred to—no doubt owing to their ignorance—are 
hard upon the very people whom they mean to puff. If the 
shooting of the Navy was in former years as carelessly super- 
vised as they try to make out, it was when the now much- 
belauded authorities were themselves Gunnery Lieutenants, 
Captains, and Admirals in command. Thus the present 





attempts to puff them can only make it appear as if they were 
scandalously negligent and inefficient, and therefore con- 
spicuously inferior to officers of corresponding position now 
serving. 

The truth is that the shooting of the British Navy is not 
only good now, it has always been good. It is a falsehood to 
assert that target practice has not always been a matter of 
intense interest to an overwhelming majority of officers 
and men. There were, no one will deny, inefficient excep. 
tions, and so there are now. There are official statistics in 
existence to prove the latter condition. The reading public 
ought to suspect the candour of composers of laudatory 
paragraphs about naval gunnery in which but a word is 
said about the great advance made in the instruments 
of shooting. There is certainly in existence some evidence, 
and probably there is a great deal, to show—with reapect to 
the quality of ie gun, the explosive, the sighting apparatus, the 
mounting, and the range-finding appliances—that the shooting 
of to-day is littie, if at all, better than it was in the days 
before newsparer self-advertisement was looked upon as a 
merit in a naval officer. It is just as absurd to omit all count 
of the difference between the guns and their accessories of to- 
day and those of former days in reports of shooting as it 
would be to attribute to the Captains of our time superiority 
over those who served under Nelson, because it took the latter 
thirteen days to go from England to Gibraltar in sailing ships, 
whereas we can do it in steamers in three days and a half. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Nava Orricer. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION—AN UNDOUBTED 

CHURCH PRINCIPLE. 
{To THe EpIToR or THs “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—How different would have been the history of the 
Christian Church in England if the compilers of the nation’s 
“Book of Common Prayer” had definitely fixed some date, 
such as the first year of every century, for its revision! They 
made no secret of the fact that their work would periodically 
need to be brought up to date. Were they not themselves 
revising venerated liturgies handed down to them, in order 
that they might be better adapted to the knowledge and the 
needs of the people of England in their own day? Would 
not the arguments which they used in their Preface to 
convince gainsayers be equally applicable to future genera- 
tions? They both knew and foreknew the hold of customary 
forms and phrases over men’s minds. They had seen, and 
must have foreseen, the danger “lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world.” 

It is painful to notice the assumption too often made in 
the arguments of both sides about the Education Bill. They 
seem to take for granted that loyalty to the national Church 
means loyalty to antiquated forms and phrases in the Prayer- 
book as they stand, just as if they were stereotyped for all 
time. But the loyalty which animates us is rather confidence 
in the authority of a Christian Church alive and alert, and in 
close relation to a Christian nation, with the best knowledge 
and enthusiasm of the day at its disposal. We have had some 
three centuries of growth since our Service-book was last in 
the crucible, and we have been growing so fast, especially 
during the last quarter of a century, that our clothes (? wine- 
skins) need to be “let out” in all directions, for they no 
longer fit us. Some think that those who are not willing tc 
wear the “regulation” garments (words are a kind of clothes !) 
at their devotions are only those who would refuse to wear 
any uniform “ on principle,”—in a word, those who deliberately 
prefer sect life (in which one is only expected to worship with 
those who share one’s opinions and tastes in religious matters) 
to Church life. Butitis not so. The half of the nation that 
ranks as Nonconformist at present includes very many who 
believe in the principle of allowing the outward side of 
religious life to be regulated by authority—who really, that is, 
believe in conformity—and only refuse the regulation services 
of the Prayer-book because they feel that they are out of date 
and need the revising hand of the living Church of to-day. 

Does any one seriously think that the power of compiling 
formularies and services to meet the religious wants of the 
nation as a whole (see Article XX.) belonged to the times of 
the Stuarts or the Tudors only, or that it has become 
atrophied by want of use? Who can doubt that as goodly 
a body of men of piety and learning will be found for the 
task to-day as at any period of the Church's history? Even 
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“Church doctrine,” which is spoken of sometimes as if it 
were a petrified tradition, means neither more nor less than 
the teaching of the living Church of the day, as expressed in 
authorised formularies, by the help of the living Spirit. Such 
formularies must be kept in constant refreshing touch with 
the heart and mind of the nation if the national Church is to 
be worthy of its name, and not to decline and fall into a mere 
denomination among denominations. The sense in which the 
compilers of our Prayer-book meant Church doctrine to be 
“ distinctive ””—a much-abused word, surely—was chiefly, if I 
mistake not, in its simple, broad, and therefore comprehensive 
character. It was their ambition that all Christian people 
should be able to use the services supplied with comfort and 
profit, whether their family tradition and personal leaning 
inclined them to Rome or Geneva. 

Such, we may surely take for granted, will be the ambition 
of our twentieth-century Prayer-book revisers. They are far 
more likely to err—as the authors of the Revised Version of 
Holy Scripture have confessedly erred—in the direction of 
timidity than in that of reckless innovation. 

Suffer me to use the Church Catechism as a closing illus- 
tration. It was not only intended to be acceptable to moderate 
men at both poles of thought. Jt was so. No one loved and 
admired it more fervently than Richard Baxter, the Puritan. 
It has been brought about by the whirligig of time that the 
Church Catechism is disliked by the Puritan of to-day,—owing, 
probably, to the persistency with which men of the opposite 
school of religious taste and thought bave read into it their 
own opinions and claimed it as their own. It should surely 
be possible in the Revised Prayer-book so to phrase it as to 
avoid “offence” to either school. We shall thus do for our 
own day what its compilers so successfully accomplished for 
theirs. Stumbling-blocks there must needs be, but none the 
less over the heads of those responsible for their retention 
hangs our Lord’s Ovai, while He describes the getting them out 
of the way as angels’ work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. DausTIn1 CREMER. 

Eccles Vicarage. 





A UNITED CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
{To tne EpiTrorn or Tuk “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—At the annual meeting of the Tariff Reform League, 
held in London on December 7th, it was admitted by at least 
one speaker that the League was not making the progress 
which ought to be made in the Manchester district. This 
statement only confirms the result of the last General Election, 
when Free-traders carried all before them in Lancashire. My 
knowledge of the staple industries of several districts of 
England, and the analysis of the results of the last General 
Election in those parts, convinced me that the electors 
generally voted either for Free-trade or Tariff Reform candi- 
dates as they considered this question would materially affect 
them. In my opinion, the electors of those districts in which 
trades are carried on that cannot meet the legitimate com- 
petition of American and German manufacturers, either from 
geographical situation, antiquated methods of production, or 
other causes, voted for Protection. On the other hand, where 
manufacturers use the latest and best methods of production, 
and employers and employés are keenly alive to ali competition 
and are able successfully to meet it, they voted for Free-trade. 
If this supposition is correct—and I humbly submit to 
your readers that it is—I venture to think it behoves the Con- 
servative Party at once to recognise it, and immediately take 
steps to make provision for a Free-trade section within their 
ranks, and to give equal opportunity both to Free-traders and 
Tariff Reformers to work for the Conservative cause, thus 
preventing Free-traders being driven permanently into the 
opposite party. For if that should come to pass, the govern- 
ment of the nation by the Conservatives would be postponed 
for many a long year, and the party seriously weakened for at 
least a generation. The present Government, by its action on 
the education question, hus alienated many of its supporters, 
especially in Lancashire. But the question is: In the event of 
an Election, would the electors generally put their religious 
convictions first, and what they consider to be the best means 
of securing permanent and satisfactory employment and 
advancement second? This is the problem the Conservative 
Party has to solve, at leust here in Lancashire, and in its 
solution, as a worker for the Conservative cause, I trust this 





latter potent influence will receive its due recognition —I am, 
Sir, &e., Witit1am T. Rogerrspaw. 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 





THE LATE W. J. CRAIG. 

(To Tax Eptron OF Tie “SPxKcraTor.*| 
Srr,—Scores of people in London, in Ireland, and broadcast 
over the world are probably thinking, since they learnt the 
most unexpected news of W. J. Craig’s death, that they never 
guessed how great a blank he could leave. Lovable 
eccentricity seems of all things the rarest, and in a sense the 
hardest, to be spared; for the essence of Craig’s distinction 
was not his vast knowledge, but his personality. Yet scholars 
will deplore that with so rare an equipment he has left so 
little work, for his knowledge of Elizabethan literature, and 
indeed of all English literature, was hard to rival; and 
without the faculty of articulate criticism, he had an apprecia- 
tion of the best work in all literary kinds which reached almost 
to genius. A proof of this lay in his success as a teacher. 
In the days when he was an Army coach, young gentlemen 
used to come to him without an idea of reading beyond the 
works, say, of Hawley Smart, and depart after a year or two 
imbued with a taste for sound literature, and a contempt 
for bad. But it was not only his enthusiasm, his 
sincerity, and his enormous range of reading that - so 
often effected this miracle: it was his personality. Craig 
was never a bookworm, though never without a book 
in his hand or his pocket. The open air continually 
called to him, and whatever enterprise was proposed, to climb 
a mountain or sail a boat, he flung himself (book and all) into 
it with a total disregard of fatigue or danger. All the twenty 
years that I knew him he was constantly invalided by some 
imprudence, which in his younger days often took the form of 
battle. I never saw him actually fight, but I have often 
restrained him from doing so. ‘ At College he was a notable 
boxer, without any natural advantage except a gnarled and 
twisted hardiness, and an indomitable spirit. Another pursuit 
of these days was walking races (seven miles an hour), and 
those who have seen his short, bandy-legged figure attempting 
this exertion will never forget the sight. 
plishments led into and up to one another, for Craig often 
walked himself into a dusty lameness which exposed him to 
derision; and though no man was ever less self-conscious, 
none was more ready to resent what he considered insolence. 
Many of those who knew him (and no one who knew him ever 
forgot him) will find memories of kindly laughter rising up in 
their minds if they see these lines. Those who knew and can 
judge his full worth as a literary man will probably speak of 
it elsewhere. But I may say here that several of us found 
ourselves constantly called upon to help Craig in difficulties 
with his work, for all his methods were chaos, and his writing 
even the initiated could hardly decipher. We assisted him 
with the small half-mechanical dexterities which come so 
easy to the competent. But if Craig was ready to ask help, 
he was ten times more ready to give it, and not a few, and 
those not obscure scholars, have profited again and again by 
a treasure-house of learning thrown prodigally open to them. 
Nobody was ever less self-centred or self-contained. He 
expected sympathy for his own affairs; he was always ready 
with it for his friends; and this made him the most clubbable 
of mankind. A Londoner by adoption, familiar for long years 
in the British Museum reading-room and the Savage Club 
(to name two of his chief haunts), he was yet more at home on 
an Irish mountain or lake among Irish country people, gentle 
or simple; and with all his traditional Unionism, he was as 
truly and unmistakably Irish, and as proud of his country, 
as uny man I ever knew.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN Gwynn. 
House of Commons. 





THE COMMONWEALTH ELECTIONS. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—The result of the Commonwealth elections should give 
pause to those “advanced” politicians in this country who 
dally with Socialism. It must be a shock to individualists to see 
the strongest political personality in Australia, Mr. G. H. Reid, 
practically defeated after a strenuous campaign in which the 
case against State Socialism was put with an unequalled 
directness and force. It seems certain that as Mr. Deakin 
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cannot command a majority, he will ally himself with the 
Socialist Party, which gains strength at every Election. Adult 
suffrage has doubled the Socialist vote, for the wives and 
daughters of the manual labourers in Australia follow their 
relatives in politics, and it is obvious that political economy, 
neglected even by so-called educated people, is little known 
amongst those who have no leisure for serious political study. 
When we see with what a light heart politicians are ready to 
rush into political experiments, it is as well to recall the words 
of the late W. E. H. Lecky, written forty years since, but 
never more pregnant than to-day :— 

“ The influence political economy exercises in uniting different 
communities by the bond of a common interest is also felt in the 
relations between the different classes of the same community. 
It is indeed no exaggeration to say that a wide diffusion of the 
principles of the science is absolutely essential if democracy is to be 
other than a fearful evil. For when the masses of the poor emerge 
from the torpor of ignorance, and begin keenly to examine their 
position in the gradations of society, property is almost certain to 
strike them as an anomaly and an injustice. From the notion 
that all men are born free and equal, they will very speedily pass to 
the conviction that all men are born with the same title to the 
goods that are in the world. Paley may have been wrong in 
regarding general utility as the ultimate basis of the rights of 
property, but most assuredly no other will obtain the respect of 
those who, themselves struggling with poverty, have obtained a 
supreme authority in the State...... Political economy, and 
political economy alone, can remedy the evil.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., SIDWELL SHOTTON. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF STATE-AIDED 

INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 
[To tHe Eptror or rue “ Srecrator.”} 
§1r,—On the 17th of last month twenty-five years had passed 
since the day on which the Emperor William I. promised his 
people the legislation which a few years later created the 
existing great German system of insurance. I think that 
many readers of the Spectator would be interested to see the 
summary of the results of that legislation which was published 
in Soziale Praxis of November 15th. About one German in 
five is insured for sickness, one in three for accident, and one 
in four for infirmity or old age. Every year nearly £25,000,000 
is paid to sick, injured, infirm, or old persons. Of this amount 
£12,500,000 is found by employers, £10,250,000 by insured 
persons, and £2,225,000 by the State. One of the beneficent 
arrangements in the system of insurance for sickness is that 
every insured working woman who is confined receives an 
allowance for six weeks. 

The system for insurance for infirmity bas had very remark- 
able results. It is, of course, very much better for a person 
who is made infirm by some cause other than old age, as well as 
for the community, that he or she shall, if possible, be enabled 
to resume work, than that he or she shall receive a pension till 
death ; and as the law enables the insurance associations either 
to treat infirm persons in hospitals or sanatoria, or to give 
them pensions, a large number of hospitals and sanatoria have 
been erected all over the land. A very large proportion of 
the persons who apply for infirmity allowances suffer from 
tuberculosis. Among men aged from twenty to twenty-four 
who are made unable to work by illness, about fifty-five per 
cent. suffer from it. No less than seventy-four open-air 
sanatoria have therefore been built for the treatment of 
claimants who suffer from this one disease. On an average 
each patient remains under treatment about three months. 
In 1902, 16,518 persons suffering from tuberculosis, and 
19,433 suffering from other diseases, were treated under the 
insurance law. The proportion of those suffering from 
tuberculosis who regain power to work for a living is over 
seventy-five per cent., but a good many lose the power again 
when they return to their crowded dwellings and to hard work. 
Yet at the end of four years from the close of the year in 
which treatment was received thirty-one per cent. of the 
persons dealt with are still able to work. The successes and 
the failures have led to a great and vigorous attack on the 
causes of consumption and other diseases, in schools, work- 
shops, and dwellings, and to earnest efforts to lessen the use 
of alcohol and to provide wholesome forms of recreation for 
young and old. 

The German system of insurance received the highest award 
which was given at the St. Louis Exhibition, and the Imperial 
Commissioner attributes this to the fact that it proved the 
superiority of compulsory to voluntary treatment. The 





system has shown, he says, that by far the greater number of 
the persons who are injured during their work can be restored 
to health by timely and appropriate treatment, and that the 
millions spent on the treatment pay abundant interest, as the 
education and training of every effective working person 
cause the nation expense, which is normally made good by the 
productiveness of his or her work, while economical loss is 
involved in the premature ending of his or her working power. 
He adds that German experience shows that compulsory 
insurance is being more and more transformed from a system 
of cure to a system of prevention; but that, but for the 
establishment of compulsory insurance, it would hardly have 
been possible to take, so quickly and on so large a scale, 
measures against consumption, diseases caused by licentious- 
ness, misuse of alcohol, bad dwellings, and other evils. That 
the introduction of compulsory insurance has not brought 
self-help in Germany below the English level is shown by the 
statistics relating to savings-banks. In the years 1903-4 the 
amount of money in those banks per head of the population 
was for poor Prussia £10 10s. 6d. and for rich England 
£4 15s. 7d. I am very sorry that you condemn State-aided 
insurance. As it exists in Germany it seems to me to be, as 
Bismarck said it would be, “ practical Christianity.”"—I am, 
Sir, Ke., T. C. Horsra... 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 





THE LANCASHIRE SEA-TRAINING HOME. 
[To THe EpiIror or THE “SexEcTaToR.”) 
S1r,—On July 21st you published from a correspondent a letter 
suggesting an appeal from our sea-ports to the Admiralty to 
the effect that obsolete battleships and cruisers might be 
handed over to the coast townships for their use as sea- 
training establishments for populations of wastrel youth. 

A propos of this idea of the increase of stationary training- 
hulks, of the mass of important evidence on sea education being 
collected by the sitting Committee on Boy Sailors, and of the 
growing public appreciation of the national importance of this 
whole subject, I venture to ask the courtesy of your columns for 
this letter. 

It is no dryasdust subject this problem which is before the 
nation. It is full of interest for every class of the community, 
touching directly or indirectly the pockets of every individual. 
Briefly put in headlines, there are concerned: “The Maintenance 
of Our Sea Commerce,” and, secondly, “The Turning into Assets 
of National Value Our Present Waste Population.” Is there any 
inhabitant of our islands unaffected by the first? Is there any 
taxpayer uninterested in the second? There is none! 

We have here a need anda remedy. Our sea-borne trade is the 
life-blood of the Empire, and, to carry the analogy further, that 
blood is pulsing in veins full of the white corpuscles of ill-health, 
while the red corpuscles, to combat the degenerate organisms, 
are wasting in the great arteries of the whole system, in the 
cities and towns of Britain. The sea-life is more the natural 
sphere of our youth than it is of any of the other land-tied 
nations. But that life has not sufficient attractions to make those 
of us who obey the call, those who follow the sea-instinct bred in 
them, stay on the seas, making the mastery of the waves their 
life career. ‘There are in our mercantile marine, under our flag, 
serving British shipowners, nearly fifty thousand aliens and 
foreigners. That this is a national danger is beyond dispute. But 
it is not of this that I ask leave to speak here and now. In every 
sea-port, in every inland collection of dwellings, forming village, 
town, and city, is floating (a good word in this connexion, denoting 
the utter lack of anchorage) a population of British-born youth 
with no future and no hope. In other words, demand is on the 
sea and supply is on the streets, 

We have all felt this in a nebulous way for along time. Is the 
present public interest going to crystallise into a solution of the 
problem? Mind, it is no matter merely of training the street 
boy and shipping him asa sailor! ‘There is far more in the work 
than that. You have, to begin with, to make sure that he w‘il 
stay on shipboard and not drift back a half-baked thing, neither 
sailor nor lubber, into his old condition of being a burden on the 
ratepayers while destitute, and a double burden when desperate 
and consequently criminal. This returning to land-misery makes 
of each of these individuals, to our citizens, a modern adaptation of 
an old incubus. Each becomes, clinging round our throats, a young 
“old man of the sea.” And this has been the puzzle of sea-training 
ships. If the mercantile marine is manned by a class of British 
seamen of a reputable type recruited from dependable sources, 
the conditions of board-ship life for such men will improve auto- 
matically. Now there is existing a constructive scheme which 
has been endeavouring to cope with the multifold difficulties of 
the question, with such success that it is hoped that it may not be 
out of place here to call the earnest attention to it of the arm- 
chair critic, of the theorist, and the practical man of affairs. 

The sea-training institution, first in the worid to be established 
on land, is at Liscard, across the Mersey from Liverpool, which 
great sea-port estuary offers every facility for imparting sea 
education. It was founded, and is conducted, by a unique com- 
mittee of business men and great shipowners, whose wisdom ip 
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following Governmental and private reports on the desirabilities 
and otherwise of old hulks as training-ships, and in boldly estab- 
lishing their marine school on land, has been justified a hundred- 
fold by success, if only in the results of improved hygienic and 
sanitary conditions acting on the boy’s health at that critical 
period of life between thirteen and sixteen. 

The Lancashire (Navy League) Sea-T'raining Home for Poor 
Boys of good character has, as its chief objects, the furnishing 
of the great merchant service with a type of grown boy of 
superior physique, efficiency, and moral ; and, again, of offering 
to deserving lads a complete start and equipment for a career. 
The home is altogether undenominational. For its trained lads 
more applications are received from shipowners than its numbers 
will permit of being supplied, while, applying for admission, very 
many poor lads are weekly refused. Both these inabilities, to 
furnish trained lads and to admit candidates for training, are 
due to lack of accommodation, and this latter is due to lack of 
funds, Could there be a more pressing case brought before your 
readers than this national machine working at only a quarter 
pressure for want of fuel? Consider that every lad is met on his 
return from sea, and, when paid off his ship, is taken back to 
the home, where his sea-kit is put in order, he is protected from 
outside evil influences, and his money banked for him! This 
means precisely a remedy for that difficulty in the sea-training 
problem. It means that the lads of this home do not drift back 
to the streets. They are made seamen, and stay seamen! 

The endowment of a hospital cot is a precious work of national 
charity. The endowment of a hammock at this sea-training home 
is an Imperial achievement, a lasting personal memorial in sub- 
stance more eternal than marble. On behalf of the Lancashire 
(Navy League) Sea-Training Home, in need of national help, I am 
to beg for the earnest consideration of your readers, to any of 
whom all information will most willingly be sent. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Offices, 28 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 

[Our merchant seamen constitute one of the greatest of our 
Imperial assets. Therefore to make lads into seamen, and keep 
them seamen, is a truly Imperial work. We trust that the 
Lancashire Sea-Training Home for Boys will receive a large 
measure of support. We understand that the institution is 
not content to dump its boys into any and every ship, but 
demands that they shall be given proper accommodation and 
proper treatment. If, in spite of this “fussiness” and “ inter- 
ference,” the demand of the shipowners is so great, it is a sign 


that the material supplied is sound and good.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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SEPARATISM RUN RIOT. 

(To tHe Eprror or THe “Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—Gladstone’s Home-rule frenzy seems to have set the 
separatist spirit at work in Scotland and Wales as well as in 
Ireland. Lord Rosebery, if he is rightly reported, proposes, 
should the quarters of the Scots Greys be changed, to reopen 
the question of the union between Scotland and England. A 
curious attitude surely is this of a nation striving to in- 
corporate within itself Imperially communities all over the 
globe, and at the same time dallying with various proposals 
for its dissolution. Is it certain that Scotland, had she 
remained separate from England, would ever have been per- 
fectly united in herself? What progress had Lowland and 
Teutonic Scotland made in the incorporation of the Celtic 
Highlands, aliens to her in race, language, character, and 
political customs? As to Wales, would it be possible to show 
that she ever was the seat of united nationality and settled 
government before her incorporation with England ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto. 





THE EVACUATION OF THE ADEN HINTERLAND. 
(To Tue Epiror or THE “SpPEcraTor.” | 
Sir,—It is the honest boast of our present Government that, 
like its predecessor, it maintains the continuity of our foreign 
policy. Yet, on November 18th last, Reuter wired from Aden 
that the Aden Hinterland was to be evacuated. The British 
troops have accordingly left the Sanatorium of Dthala, and 
the railway begun by the Madras Pioneer Regiment has been 
abandoned. The withdrawal has excited the indignation of 
the Anglo-Indian Press. The 7'imes of India declares that 
“the Government have been guilty of the most amazing and 
the most unjustifiable surrender in British foreign policy.” 
This language seems to be deserved, if indeed Mr. John 
Morley and Sir Edward Grey have surrendered to the Turks 
our territorial and political rights over the Hinterland, and 
have abandoned the Amir of Dthala to the attacks from which 
we delivered the country in 1903, when the joint British and | 
Turkish Commission delimited the frontier. The Turks 


formerly raided Dthala w order to reach the Arabian Sea 








through the Hadramaut, and enclose Aden in a narrow ring. 
fence. Making every allowance for the recent Akaba boundary 
trouble and the importance of safeguarding Egypt, the action 
of the Government is incredible. It may be absolutely 
assumed that Lord Minto and his Council must resent the 
evacuation. Its logical and practical result ought to be that 
the Cabinet take over Aden as the Gibraltar of the East, and 
so relieve India of the enormous expense of its garrison and 
fortifications. The evacuation of Dthala has another side, 
It so dooms the British soldiers, missionaries, chaplains, and 
white civil population to death in the perpetual heat and fever 
of Aden that I feel sure Mr. Morley will show his usual 
fairness in reconsidering the rash step when he reads the 
following new facts, submitted to the United Free Church of 
Scotland—which administers the Keith-Falconer Mission 
there—before there was a suspicion that any British Govern. 
ment could thus act.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Edinburgh. GrorGE SmitTH, C.LE. 


Report or Rev. J. C. Youne, M.A., M.B., C.M., or Grascow 
UNIVERSITY, AND PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAIN TO THE T'ROOPs. 


“« Sheikh Othman, Aden, May 9th, 1906. 

Dear Dr. Smitu,—In accordance with the Committee’s instruc- 
tions, I have visited Dthala, and must confess that I was greatly 
charmed with the place both as a Missionary Centre and as a 
suitable place for building a Sanatorium. Situated as it is ona 
plateau 5,000 feet above sea level, and about 98 miles north of 
Aden, Dthala is reached by a camel track which passes from Nobat 
Dakaim, where the terminus of the proposed railway will be, up 
along the dried bed of a mountain stream, for 40 miles to the 
bottom of the pass through which one ascends to the plateau on 
which the town stands, and where the tents of our soldiers, 
Artillery, K.0.S.B.’s, and the 81st Madras Pioneers, are now pitched, 
Two days after we get to Dthala Major Jacob, with whom I 
travelled from Sheikh Othman, and whose guest I was while in 
Dthala, took me up to Jebel Jehaf, 7,000 feet above sea level, and 
showed me much of the surrounding country. All the way up the 
mountain side one found little terraces under cultivation like 
those in Switzerland, although smaller and with better con- 
structed banks. Houses, too, neatly built of stones without 
mortar or cement of any description, were perched like eyries 
on the tops of many of the peaks, and all of these were 
fortified and loop-holed...... Here every one looked healthy 
and strong, while the small detachment of K.O.S.B.’s, posted 
on the mountain top for purposes of signalling, looked the very 
picture of health. On our way up we passed two privates 
making for the camp, and Major Jacob stopped to ask them how 
they liked being up on the mountain. ‘Exceedingly much,’ they 
said, ‘it is a fine place.’..... If, then, a sanatorium only is to be 
erected, I should recommend its being built on Jebel Jehaf; but 
as, in my opinion, more is necessary, and as I feel sure that the 
Church would like to see a medical mission established in the 
place along with an industrial school, I venture to recommend a 
site which took my fancy,and which Major Jacob, the political agent, 
said he thought we might easily get. It is situated on the road 
to Jebel Jehaf, and about one-third of the way from Dthala, 
within easy reach of something like 50 villages, and too close to 
none of them. From its situation I would say that water could 
be easily got, and as we would here be by ourselves, no one 
could accuse us of causing dissatisfaction in the village through 
efforts to preserve our own health while riding roughshod over 
the people’s prejudices.” 





FASTIDIOUS GULLS. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”} 
Srtr,—In your article on “London in December” in last 
week’s issue you allude to feeding gulls with bread from 
the Thames Embankment. What “gulls” they must be; at 
Southport they will look at nothing less than skate’s liver; 
and this reminds me of an experience of mine which not only 
testifies to their fondness for that fare, but also to their 
amazing keenness of perception, as the following account will 
show. Ona mild and balmy February day I was in a rowing- 
boat about four to five miles from Southport with two fisher- 
men. We had sailed to the spot in a fishing-boat, and had 
launched the dinghy for the purpose of hauling in the ground 
lines. During this interesting occupation I had amused myself 
by throwing unused pieces of bait, &c., away from the boat in 
the hope of attracting a gull. Let me say here that there 
was not a gull in sight, and there was not one certainly 
within a mile or more. The fisherman saw what I was 
about, and knowing the pampered appetite of the Southport 
gull, said: “If you want to get a gull up, throw in a bit of 
skate’s liver.” As there were several skate in the catch, I 
procured a piece of liver, and threw it out and waited ; and, 
sure enough, in a very short time I saw one or two gulls in the 
far distance making a bee-line for the boat. They soon 
arrived, and stayed just as long as I regaled them with what 
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they evidently considered was the proper offering from a 
human being, and such as they were used and entitled to, and 
left in disgust as soon as I presumed to try them again with 
bits of herring. I was certainly astonished at the marvellous 
perception—was it vision only ?—that enabled these gulls at 
such a distance to differentiate between the varieties of food 
offered them. Your London gulls are evidently not as yet 
such epicures.—I am, Sir, &c., H. LINDLEY. 
Pear Tree Cottage, Altrincham. 





FLEET STREET THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—The enclosed poem lately appeared in the Indianapolis 
News. 1 am sure its tone will delight thousands of the 
English-speaking rave on both sides of the water.—I am, Sir, 
&e., a Z. 
“ FLEET STREET. 
He journeys o’er the ocean’s foam, 
Bridged by the viewless wires that bring 
News of the world, in quest of Home— 
Home of his race the poets sing. 
Nothing is strange, though all is new— 
For all is his! He feels the spell 
Of other days which once he knew, 
And hears again the oft-heard bell. 
The grimy glories of the street 
By Johnson loved, St. Paul’s great dome, 
Statue of Anne—his pulses beat— 
By Esmond seen, ah, this is Home! 
Wondrous the trail so deeply worn 
By feet of men not born to die— 
And Chancery Lane, he could have sworn 
He saw Noll Goldsmith hurrying by! 
The Inns of Court, Pump Court and Lamb, 
The room where Warrington and Pen 
Lived, drank and smoked—he hears the Psalm 
From Temple church, the loud amen. 
Greater than all the one who came 
From Avon’s shores to breast the tide 
That swirls through Fleet Street, his dear fame 
E’en Eastcheap’s slums hath glorified! 
With him the rover hears once more 
The chimes at midnight, ringing clear 
Above the thronging city’s roar, 
And thanks the gods his Home is here! 
England, our England, not alone 
To those who own thy sway belongs 
Thy fame which round the world hath gone, 
Borne, not by arms, but in thy songs! 
Men may blaspheme thee, but we bless 
Thy star-lit name, and bow the knee 
In deepest, tenderest thankfulness, 
Proud of our royal debt to thee! 
To-night the street is thronged with those 
Who speak our tongue, and hail us kin— 
And when the doors behind us close 
We see Sam Johnson in the Inn! 
Indianapolis. Lovis Howtanp.” 





COLONIAL ATHLETES. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.”] 

Srr,—In the article in last week’s Spectator on “ Colonial 
Athletes” the “conclusion which implies, on the whole, that 
from the athletic point of view the native of Great Britain is 
inferior, generally speaking, to the natives of British Colonies,” 
is partly supported by quoting the comparatively large 
number of successes of the “ Rhodes” Scholars in athletic 
sports at the Universities. But do their successes go far 
towards proving this? Is it not the fact that “ Rhodes” 
Scholars are, as a rule, a year or two older than native under- 
graduates? If so, it follows that the latter are severely 
handicapped when competing against rivals who have the 
great advantage (at that time of life) of an additional year or 
two of physical development and training.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


F. M. H. 


POETRY. 
> 
CHRISTMAS DAY—THE FAMILY SITTING. 

In the days of Caesar Augustus 

There went forth this decree : 
Si quis rectus ¢ t justus 

Liveth in Galilee, 
Let him go up to Jerusalem, 

And pay his scot to me. 


There are passed one after the other 
Christmases fifty-three, 

Since I sat here with my mother 
And heard the great decree : 

How they went up to Jerusalem 
Out of Galilee. 


They have passed, one after the other; 
Father and mother died, 

Brother and sister and brother, 
Taken and sanctified. 

I am left alone in the sitting, 
With none to sit beside. 


On the fly-leaves of these old prayer-books 
The childish writings fade, 

Which show that once they were their books 
In the day when prayer was made 

For other kings and princesses, 
William and Adelaide. 


The pillars are twisted with holly, 
And the font is wreathed with yew; 

Christ forgive me for folly, 
Youth’s lapses—not a few, 

For the hardness of my middle life, 
For age’s fretful view. 


Cotton-wool letters on scarlet, 
All the ancient lore, 

Tell how the chieftains starlit 
To Bethlehem came to adore; 

To hail Him King in the manger, 
Wonderful Counsellor. 


The bells ring out in the steeple 
The gladness of erstwhile, 

And the children of other people 
Are walking up the aisle ; 

They brush my elbow in passing, 
Some turn to give me a smile. 


Is the almond-blossom bitter ? 

Is the grasshopper heavy to bear ? 
Christ make me happier, fitter 

To go to my own over there: 
Jerusalem the Golden, 

What bliss beyond compare. 


My Lord, where I have offended 
Do Thou forgive it me. 

That so, when, all being ended, 
I hear Thy last decree, 

I may go up to Jerusalem 


Out of Galilee. J. M. F. 





BOOKS. 
as 
SIDNEY HERBERT.* 

Lorp STanMoreE tells us, in the closing pages of his second 
volume, that Mr. Sidney Herbert—the subject of this Memoir 
—is already “well nigh forgotten. Of the thousands who 
daily pass his statue in Pall Mall, few know or ask whom it 
represents.” Yet we are also told that “it cannot be doubted 
that, had he lived a few years longer, he would have been Prime 
Minister of England.” We should ourselves hesitate to adopt 
either of these conclusions. Many and great as were the 
| qualifications which Mr. Sidney Herbert possessed for high 
political office, the services of Lord Russell in 1866, the 
personality of Mr. Gladstone in 1868, would have prevented 
his selection for the first place in the Ministry in either of 
those years. On the other hand, we cannot believe that the 
man who first swept out the Augean stable in Pall Mall, and 
to whom the private soldier still owes such comfort and health 
Few perhaps now survive who 
fell under the charm of his courtesy. Mr. Foley’s statue in 
Pall Mall very imperfectly represents his bearing. But many, 
we hope, still remember with gratitude the reforms which he 
introduced into the British Army. 

Sidney Herbert was born in the late summer of 1810 at 





as he possesses, is forgotten. 





* Sidney Herbert (Lord Herbert of Lea): a Memoir. By Lord Stanmore. 
2 vols, With Portraits and Illustrations, London; John Murray, (24, net.J 
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Pembroke Lodge, Richmond, a house which had been granted 
to his grandmother—to whom it owes its name—which was 
closely associated in later years with Lord John Russell, 
and which was the scene of the famous Sleeping Cabinet, 
immortalised in Mr. Kinglake’s pages, in which Mr. Herbert 
himself had a part. His mother, the daughter of Count 
Woronzow, was a Russian; and the man who was destined 
to hold the.office of Secretary at War during the first months 
of the Crimean War was therefore half Russian by birth. 
Sidney Herbert was a younger son; but his elder brother 
—the child of his father’s first wife—the victim of “an 
early and romantic marriage with a Sicilian lady,” lived 
permanently abroad; and the second son throughout his 
life was the practical master of Wilton, the magnificent 
seat of the Pembrokes, and enjoyed the advantages 
attaching to a great landowner, without the disqualifica- 
tion of the attendant peerage, which would have excluded 
him from the House of Commons. His birth, his estate, and, 
let us hasten to add, his character and capacity, commended 
him to his neighbours, and at the General Election of 1832, 
when he was only twenty-two, the electors of South Wiltshire 
chose him as their Member. He continued to represent them 
in Parliament till his elevation to the Peerage in 1861. The 
qualifications which recommended him to his friends in Wilt- 
shire ensured his advancement elsewhere. In Sir Robert 
Peel’s short Administration of 1835 he was Secretary to the 
Board of Control; in Sir Robert’s more famous Ministry of 
1841 he was successively Secretary at the Admiralty, and 
Secretary at War; he returned to this office under Lord 
Aberdeen at Christmas, 1852; he became Secretary of State 
for War under Lord Palmerston in 1859, and he held this 
appointment till within a few days of his death in 1861. 
The central fact of Sidney Herbert’s administration was, 
of course, the Crimean War. The sufferings of our army in 
the Crimea drew his attention to military reform, and he 
became thenceforward the most prominent of administrative 
reformers. His work in this respect must not be misunder- 
stood. He did not address himself to the problems which 
made Carnot famous in France and Stein in Prussia, and the 
solution of which marks out Lord Cardwell as the best of 
administrators in this country. In some respects, indeed, he was 
opposed to the conclusions at which most military reformers 
have arrived. He resisted the introduction of short service 
in 1847 on the singular ground that it was dangerous to pass 
a large proportion of the population through the ranks of the 
Army, and thus impart to them a knowledge of military 
discipline; and though he presided over the War Office in 
1859, and was responsible for the initial organisation of the 
Volunteer Force, he never appreciated the practical value 
of the Volunteers, and in the protracted discussion of our 
military strength in 1860 he simply ignored them. The 
work which Sidney Herbert did for the Army was of quite 
another character. He undertook to remedy, and he succeeded 
in remedying, some of the worst abuses which the Crimean War 
had revealed. The expedition to the Crimea was undertaken 
on the strength of some information which Lord Palmerston 
had succeeded in procuring,—that Sebastopol, except for its 
sea defences, was practically an open town. The military 
authorities were so convinced that the disembarkation of the 
army would be immediately followed by the occupation of the 
place, that the men, in three out of the four divisions, were 
not allowed to take their knapsacks with them. They entered 
upon the famous siege with merely the clothes in which they 
stood and without any possibility of obtaining either a change 
of clothing or adequate shelter. It is almost certain that the 
information which Lord Palmerston had received was correct. 
The evacuation of Sebastopol by Prince Menschikoff, after the 
Alma, shows that the Russians themselves thought it was 
indefensible. But the refusal of Sir John Burgoyne to 
sanction an assault changed the situation. It appears from a 
Memorandum which Mr. Herbert wrote in 1855 that Lord 
Raglan's acceptance of Sir John Burgoyne’s advice may have 
been due to a “general feeling” in the Army, after the 
slaughter at the Alma, that “flesh and blood must not again 
be led against batteries.” We own to a wish that Lord Stan- 
more had suppressed this passage. The conduct of our troops 
at Balaclava and Inkerman is the sufficient and conclusive 
answer to such an allegation. The responsibility for not 
attacking the north side of Sebastopol after the Alma, or the 
south side after the completion of the famous flank march, 


| incredible. 


ineglect of the commonest laws of hygiene. 





must rest with Lord Raglan and Sir John Burgoyne, anj 
not with the British troops. The hesitation to attack gave 
General Todleben the opportunity of raising the earthworks 
which were destined to detain the allied armies for the better 
part of a year. 

The decision to refrain from immediate attack ought to 
have impressed on the leaders of the army the necessities of 
the situation. Winter was approaching. The army, which 
was to have occupied the barracks in Sebastopol, had no 
shelter and no change of clothing. Balaclava—the imme. 
diate source of supplies—was connected with the army 
by no adequate roads. The soldiers, fully oceupied at the 
front, could not be spared for road-making; and it does not 
seem to have occurred to any one that roads might be made 
by civilians, and that thousands of labourers might have 
been recruited in Turkey and brought to the Crimea for the 
purpose. In consequence, nothing was done to supply tlie 
army with the tents and stores which it needed. The great 
storm of November aggravated the difficulty. The road, bad 
enough before, was made almost impassable. The munitions 
and stores intended for the army were sunk in the waves of 
the Euxine. The heavy roads required more transport, and 
the horses, unable to procure forage, died in numbers, 
Cholera attacked the troops; no comforts were obtainable 
for sick or wounded; and the army melted away in the 
presence of accumulated misfortunes. 

If, however, the elements had declared war against the 
Allies, the weather had only aggravated the difficulties which 
the men who were in command might have anticipated and 
avoided. But the leaders in the field were not solely 
responsible for the disorganisation. The Army at the 
commencement of the Crimean War was the sport of bad 
administration. The Secretary of State for War was mainly 
occupied with the government of the Colonies ; the Secretary 
at War was only responsible for Army finance. The ordnance 
was under a separate chief; the commissariat under the 
Treasury; the Militia under the Home Office; the transport 
under the Admiralty. The responsibility for success or 
failure could not be brought home to any one man 
or any one Department. And the confusion was almost 
indescribable. When the horses were dying for want of 
food in the Crimea, “a ship came back to the Bosphorus 
without discharging her cargo of forage” (Vol. L, p. 305). 
When sick and wounded were lying in the hospital at Scutari 
on the floor, iron beds arrived there, but it was found that 
their legs had been packed in another ship and sent to 
Balaclava (bid., p. 303). The stores which were wanted at 
Seutari were lying at Varna (¢bid., p. 362). The men in 
responsible stations, swathed in red-tape, were wholly 
incapable of dealing with the emergency. The Purveyor at 
Scutari—a veteran who had seen service in the Peninsula— 
could not be made to “ understand that it was the business of 
a Purveyor to purvey” (cbid., p. 403). Even Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, who was on the spot, was so little aware of the 
wants of the hospitals that he coolly proposed that the money 
subscribed for the relief of the patients should be “applied to 
the erection of an Anglican church at Constantinople” (cbid., 
p. 348). 

It is bare justice to say that Sidney Herbert laboured, as 
few men have ever laboured, to remedy these gross evils. He 
insisted on responsibility being brought home to every one; 
he refused to allow any motives of either economy or routine 
to interfere with the immediate purchase of everything 
which was obtainable. He sent out Miss Nightingale to 
organise the hospitals. He reinforced her—not to her own 
liking—with Miss Mary Stanley and another devoted band of 
workers. And he contrived to infuse some of his own energy 
and common-sense into the heads of those who had been largely 
responsible for a confusion and neglect which are almost 
His efforts did not cease with the close of the 
war. Afterwards, at Lord Panmure’s request, he presided 
over the Commission which inquired into the sanitary adminis- 
tration of the Army. He was simply appalled by the dis- 
covery that the mortality of the Army was double the rate 
of mortality in civil life among men of the same age, and 
that this mortality was largely due to ignorance and 
“When an 
immense sum was voted to create a general hospital, with all 
England to choose from, our selection fell on three acres of 
clay standing over ten miles of mudbank, with a soft damp 
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climate, in a district to which there is no record of any man 
having been sent for his health by any physician that ever 
lived” (Vol. IL, p. 144). “At Woolwich during the Russian 
War, a ward was added to the General Hospital which is the 
largest room with the smallest window space which can be 
found in all England built to be inbabited by human beings” 
(ibid., p. 145). 

It is due to Sidney Herbert’s exertions on this Commission, 
and to his subsequent services at the War Office, that a 
more satisfactory state of things was introduced. In so 
writing we do not overlook the fact that much still remains 
to be done. We fear that in military organisation and in 
hospital management we have not yet attained the standard 
of our Japanese allies. But the contrast between the sanitary 
condition of the Army now and its condition as Sidney 
Herbert found it can hardly be expressed in words. The 
improvement which has taken place is due almost entirely 
to Mr. Herbert’s initiative, and, if gratitude has not degene- 
rated into a mere sense of favours to come, we trust that, not- 
withstanding Lord Stanmore’s opinion, it may secure him for 
a long future an enduring place in the heart of the British 
soldier and in the memory of the British public. 





THE ANNALS OF ISLAM.* 
TowaRrps the close of the sixth century Western Asia and the 
greater part of Europe were divided between Rome and 
Persia. The Roman Empire, seated at Byzantium, had 
recently undergone the great revival of the earlier years of 
Justinian’s reign, followed by the equally important but as 
yet unnoticed decadence that resulted from the Emperor's 
efforts to recapture the Western portions of his dominions, 
whereby he brought the rich Eastern provinces to the verge 
of ruin. The Persian Empire, splendid as it still was to the 
outward eye, had been rocked to its foundations by the 
Mazdakite schism, and had been obliged to stretch its mili- 
tary resources to the utmost in the effort to guard its northern 
frontiers against the white Huns. Moreover, Greeks and 
Persians alike were weakened by the disastrous internecine 
wars which they waged ceaselessly upon each other. Justinian 


died in 565, surviving by a few months only the most famous of | 


his generals, Belisarius; Narses, the other distinguished military 
leader of the reign, died in 567; Chosroe Nushirwan, the last 
great figure in the annals of the Sassanian Emperors of 
Persia, in 579. It was as though Destiny bad cleared the 
decks of the world for action, knowing that the time was 
ripe, for the Prophet of Islam was born at Mekka in the 
year 470. Tradition has been busy with the signs and portents 
that accompanied his birth and surrounded his early years, 
but of historic facts none have been preserved, not even his 
true name, that of Mohammed being probably a cognomen. 
We know only that he was an orphan, a member of the 
merchant tribe of the Quraysh (though, indeed, critical 
examination shows the links in the chain of his lineage to 
be singularly untrustworthy), brought up in the house of bis 
grandfather, and as little considered by the busy society of 
traders and pilgrims that surrounded him as he would have 
been in Byzantium or Ctesiphon, if the news of his existence 
could have reached those two capitals of civilisation. He died 
at the age of sixty-two, having laid the foundations of a new 
Empire as wide-embracing as either of those which he found, 
and more durable than either. 

It is the story of this achievement, together with the history 
of the Mohammedan Empire for nine hundred years, until the 
overthrow of the Mameluk Sultans of Egypt by the Turks in 
1517, that Prince Teano has set himself to write,—a colossal 
task if itis to be accomplished with the same minute care 
that he has expended upon the first volume. He permits no 
aspect of his subject—social, moral, political, or religious—to 
escape him; he intersperses his chronological record with 
critical notes which show great learning and sound judgment, 
and with long digressions in which he weighs cause and result 
and sums up the general bearing of the events which he 
relates. His toil is lightened by the fact that he can draw 
upon the labours of famous Orientalists who have, in the past 
fifty years, covered the ground with which he now deals; but 
he does not spare himself the trouble of examining anew the 
texts upon which their work was founded, and he brings to 
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the study of his authorities, both ancient and modern, an acute 
criticism combined with the true historic sense. Such a book 
as this (the first volume runs to seven hundred and forty large 
quarto pages, and we are promised eleven volumes more) may 
not be read consecutively by a wide audience; but the con- 
clusions at which the author arrives will help to form the 
verdict of students upon one of the most astonishing phenomena 
in the world’s history, the birth and power of Islam. Itisa 
phenomenon which enters largely into our own problems of 
government, and therefore the successive volumes of Prince 
Teano’s book will be of great interest to us. By throwing the 
light of the past upon the difficulties of the present, he may 
clear the way to the solution of many doubtful points, and lay 
bare the origin and strength of many a force with which we 
still have to contend, 

The figure of Mohammed is like a tonchstone upon which 
to test the insight of historians. Some have seen in him 
nothing but a vulgar impostor; some, like Muir, have been 
reduced to the puerile expedient of a suggestion of Satanic 
inspiration, or to the almost equally baseless figment of 
epileptic seizures, to account for his success and his fervour ; 
some (we have had a recent example in an English scholar) 
reckon him to be only a superlatively able politician with an 
engaging personality, seizing his opportunities without regard 
for any other consideration than the expediency of the moment. 
None of these views are sufficiently comprehensive. If 
Mohammed did not find a martyr’s end, it was not because 
the spirit to meet such a solution was lacking. There can be 
no doubt of his sincerity during the early years of his 
mission; the chapters of the Quran revealed at Mekka before 
the Flight are good and sufficient evidence. With an ardont 
eloquence and an admirable simplicity, he preached during 
these years of obscurity and struggle the religion of the one 
| true God. He was not occupied with the position of His 
rasul, His prophet; it was a rdle that it had not occurred to 
him to assume. Nor was he concerned with kingdoms of this 
world; conquest by arms was an idea that had not entered 
his mind. He was but the mouthpiece of the Divine Spirit, 
calling upon his own tribe, and upon any other Arab tribe 
whom he could induce to listen, to relinquish the worship of 
stocks and stones and lift their eyes to that which was eternal. 
Prince Teano rejects the story of his momentary surrender to 
the two goddesses of the polytheists, as he rejects, no doubt 
with reason, all the vast accumulation of legend which the 
traditionists have heaped about the years at Mekka. From 
what source Mohammed drew his conception of divine 
unity is a question of the deepest significance. Jews and 
Christians were both to be found at Mekka ; from them, and 
particularly from the Jews, he must have learnt. That he 
should have made a most astounding confusion of the stories 
repeated to him from the Old and New Testaments was of no 
importance. He had grasped the main idea of both faiths, 
monotheism, and that was enough. Perhaps, as Prince Teano 
points out, if the Quraysh had listened to him he would have 
been content to go no farther; it was their obstinate refusal 
that forced him into the wider field, and turned Islam into a 
world-religion. His life was not in danger at Mekka; accord- 
ing to Arab custom, he was under the protection of powerful 
members of his own family, and his murder would have 
brought the perils of a blood-feud about the ears of those who 
had laid hands on him. But he and his small band of 
followers were exposed to constant annoyance, and the faith 
made no progress. It was at this moment that the intolerable 
confusion that reigned at Medina induced the inhabitants of 
that city to look round for some means of restoring order. 
During their pilgrimages to the shrine at Mekka they heard 
Mohammed's preaching, they observed the organisation and 
the spirit of obedience that ruled among his converts, they 
selected him as a political leader, and adopted, in large 
numbers, bis geligion. 

Prince Teano gives us in this volume the history of the first 
six years at Medina. We see Mohammed, by force of circum- 
stance, changed into a statesman, a lawgiver, a leader of 
armies, courting favour, courting success by every means 
known to statecraft, bis personal authority growing day 
by day, and with it his estimation of himself, until we 
find him no longer preaching the religion of God, but 
that of Mohammed, the Prophet of God. He met with opposi- 
tion in plenty,—from the rich Jewish colony, whom he tried 
at first to mollify, and then turned upon in a very passion 
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of pitiless revenge; from the Medinese converts, who re- 
sented his claims on their obedience; from the. Quraysh, 
who led strong and sometimes successful armies into the field 
against him. But there was no real union between the forces 
of his enemies. The Jews hated the Arabs, and the Arabs 
hated each other, as they do to this day, and one by one the 
Prophet triumphed over them all. The story of his success 
is not pleasant reading. Mohammed was an Arab of the 
seventh century; the customs of the race and of the age do 
not appeal to the sympathies of Europeans of to-day. His 
political life is a record of broken faith and unjust dealing ; 
his private life, of which no detail was left undescribed 
by perfervid chroniclers, while many a detail was richly 
embroidered, is best left undescribed by us. It is wise to 
remember, when wading through this farrago of political 
expedience and crime, that the Prophet’s hold upon the 
personal devotion of his followers never weakened, and wiser 
still to bear in mind Prince Teano’s profound reflection 
that it is easier to die a saint at the stake than upon 
a throne. “The figure of Mokammed,” says he, “loses in 
beauty, but it gains in strength; all the process of evolu- 
tion which his spirit traversed has a quite peculiar interest, 
for possibly no man before or after him had a life like his. 
He began his career when he had already reached the age of 
forty as an honest and a sincere preacher, fighting in the name 
of a great truth, not for his own material interests, but for 
the moral interests of the society in which he lived. He died 
the absolute and supreme head of a theocratic Empire, 
founder of a militant religion which laid claim to the 
dominion of the world; both these results were direct products 
of his moral and intellectual vigour.” 

Mohammed, then, was much more than the prophet of a 
new creed; he was the creator of a social entity of which his 
countrymen had had no conception. He welded the Arab 
tribes into a nation,—a nation of warriors who subdued half 
Asia, a nation of rulers who founded capitals in Mesopotamia 
and in Spain where the torch of learning burnt through the 
darkness of the early Middle Ages. It may be that Prince 
Teano is right when he says that to the Arabs the political 
aspect of Islam was more important than the religious, and 
that it was the subject-peoples, reft of all hope of worldly 
supremacy and by nature inclined to metaphysical specula- 
tion, who developed the doctrinal side of Mohammed's 
teaching. His empire, which he had first conceived as being 
one of the spirit, passed after his death through all the phases 
of mundane greatness and decline, and has ended as a 
powerful moral force, governing the thoughts and acts of 
men very different from one another in race but united by 
the bond of the faith. How strong that union is, and 
whether it could again be given the vital spark of a common 
political purpose, are questions that present themselves 
continually, in these days of Pan-Islamism, for our practical 
consideration. 





HOMER AND HIS AGE* 


THose who love Homer or admire Mr. Lang will take up 
this volume with eagerness, only to close it with a sigh, while 
the critic who dreamed of finding matter for a pleasant essay 
discovers that he has to deal with a dispute the pleadings 
, in which would perplex and weary even the Court of Chancery. 
For over twenty-five centuries the world, happy in its 
ignorance, was allowed to enjoy Homer at its ease. Then in 
1795 F. Wolf published his fatal Prolegomena, and ever since 
the subtle spirit of criticism has been busy beguiling men to 
eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and to abandon the 
pure delights of poetry for the thorns and thistles of unpro- 
ductive controversy. Scholars now maintain that Homer is 
as mythical as “ Mrs. Harris,” that the Iliad is a happy com- 
bination of popular ballads, or that, if there was a Homer, he 
wrote only a short poem called “The Wrath of Achilles,” to 
which interpolations and additions were made for many 
centuries ; while the Odyssey has been alternately described 
as the work of a single great poet later than Homer, 
of “a slenderly-gifted botcher,” or, finally, of a Sicilian 
poetess who betrays her sex when Nausicaa says to Alcinous: 
“Papa dear, I want to take all our dirty clothes to the river 
and wash them...... because you should have a clean 





* Homer and his Age. By Andrew Lavg. London: Longmans and Co, 
(12s. 6d. net.) 


shirt when you attend meetings of the Council.” Merely to 
catalogue the opinions of various critics would be an immense 
task, and to discuss them in an article is impossible. The 
word “ Homeric” has become as incapable of definition as the 
word “Christian,” and indeed to speak of anything as Homer's 
is almost to be guilty of intellectual heresy. Professors of 
Archaeology and Professors of Philology ; experts in folk-lore 
witchcraft, and ghost-worship; the painful students who know 
the significance of a dropped digamma or of xe hypothetically 
misused,—all these, and many other like persons, are read 

to prove that nothing can be really assigned to the blind 
bard. The last book of the Iliad, for instance, is not 
only superb poetry, but seems the perfect conclusion of 
agreat poem. “Here,” says Shelley, “Homer truly begins 
to be himself”; and of the preceding book Schiller observes 
that the man who had read it “had not lived in vain.” And 
yet, chiefly on “linguistic evidence,” these two books are set 
down as beyond question among the latest, while “subtle 
and omnipresent traces of successive modernisation” render 
more than three-fourths of the whole poem subject to the 
gravest suspicion. That great masterpiece, in fact, which has 
been for ages the wonder of the world, and in which even 
Wolf praises the “ liquid stream of narrative” and “ pervading 
harmony of colour,” is now declared, though such a pheno. 
menon is without parallel in literature, to be the slow growth 
of centuries and the composite work of many different 
hands. 

But the larger question is not here at issue. Mr. Lang has 
already dealt with it in his Homer and the Epic, and the 
present volume, while it contains much that is to be found in 
its predecessor, is less general, and deals rather with problems 
of archaeology, the writer seeking to show that throughout 
the Iliad there is a consistency in regard to such details as 
the peculiar feudal relations of the chiefs to their over-lord, 
the burial of the dead, the use of bronze for weapons, or the 
descriptions of armour, which affords convincing proof that 
all parts of the poem are approximately of the same date. 
The burnt ashes of the dead, for instance, are regularly laid 
beneath a cairn or barrow, although this practice is otherwise 
strange to Greek habits; iron is well known and used for 
implements, but want of skill in tempering it probably made 
it useless for forging arms, which are universally of bronze; 
while the huge shields of the warriors resemble in shape the 
more primitive shields of hide, but differ from them in being 
overlaid with metal, and differ still more from the small round 
bucklers of later times. These and similar facts, it is argued, 
point conclusively to a single transitional period just between 
the Mycenaean prime (1500-1100 B.C.) and the Dorian 
invasion of Greece (1000 B.C.), for the plain reason that 
later poets could not have discovered these antiquarian 
details, and, even if they could, would not have troubled to 
reproduce them, any more than the French writers of 
chansons de geste in the eleventh century troubled 
about describing Charlemagne as using the armour of 
the eighth. For all this Mr. Lang makes out a good case; 
but he has himself to lament “the tedious minuteness” of 
investigating “alleged discrepancies” which are “so small 
as to be almost invisible.” And, indeed, what real proof of 
“lateness” can be deduced from the mention in a single 
place of an arrow-head of tron? Would it not be exactly as 
reasonable to urge that this unique passage marks an early 
period when iron was just beginning to be used instead of 
bronze? Or, because warriors lie down on the ground 
to sleep “with their shields under their heads,” what 
argument is this that the poet had no knowledge of the 
true Mycenaean shield “which might serve,” says Mr. 
Leaf, “ for a coverlet but not for a pillow”? The mind 
positively refuses to picture men lying down, like a row 
of turtles, covered with a huge framework of hide, while 
it instantly accepts the idea of a shield, no matter what its 
shape, being used as a head-rest. The poet who made men 
so use their shields was a man of sense, and, like Jacob, when 
he “took of the stones of that place, and put them for his 
pillows,” knew that a bad pillow is better than none. 
Such a passage is wholly worthless as any proof of 
either lateness or the reverse. But since Reichel wrote an 
essay on Homeric armour discussion as to the exact shape 
of a Mycenaean shield has become a form of scholarly 
monomania. Because it “covered the whole body” it could 
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(eScvedos), this means that it was well-balanced, or oblong, or 
rectangular, or shaped like the figure 8. And as such a 
shield would make a breastplate useless, words which refer toa 
breastplate are held to mean nothing or to mark interpolation. 
If a hero “puts on his breastplate” (@wpiocera) for battle, 
it may mean that he puts on anything but his breastplate; 
if he is “ bronze-breastplated,” the line is spurious; if the 
Achaeans are everywhere “clad in shirts of bronze,” the 
expression is “picturesque and may well apply to shields of 
bronze.” Or look at this passage (IL, III., 357) :-— 

did pty dowidos FACE Haciviis UBpimow Fyxos, 

kal 5:14 Odpyxos woArvdaiddAou jphpearo 

dytixpy 8% wapal Aardpny Bidunoe yiTdva 

fyxos* 5 8 exAlvOn wal GArctaro Kijpa péAaway. 


Never were words more clear. No one can misunderstand 
them. The spear went through shield and breastplate; but 
Menelaus, as he saw it coming, “ bent aside and avoided death.” 
Mr. Leaf, however, following Reichel, says that “after a spear 
has passed through a breastplate there is no longer any possi- 
bility for the wearer to turn aside and so avoid the point,” and 
that consequently the second line “ must” be an interpolation. 
But there is not a word in the text about Menelaus waiting 
until “after the spear had passed through the breastplate.” 
The poet merely describes a simple circumstance in language 
which all may understand. 

Such minute and painful criticism is, indeed, of little 
iatrinsic interest; but we draw attention to it because it is 
becoming the bane of Homeric study. That the Iliad suffered 
much during the long centuries before it was edited by 
Pisistratus can hardly be doubted. Until it was definitely 
and habitually committed to writing nothing could save it 
from the wear and tear of time; nor is it impossible that even 
long episodes have been inserted into it, the exact limits of 
which specialists may amuse themselves with determining. But, 
after all, even if it were produced bya Joint Stock Association 
of ballad-mongers, rhapsodists, diaskeuasts, and editors, even if, 
as Scott once suggested of the “ Waverley Novels,” large parts 
of it had been manufactured “by placing words and phrases 
technically suited to such subjects in a sort of framework, like 
that of the Sage of Laputa,” none the less the Iliad remains, 
perhaps, the most interesting poem in the world. If it has no 
unity, it is at least unique. Its paternity, as Schiller said, 
may be disputable, but that Nature herself was its mother is 
stamped for ever on its very features. A schoolboy with a 
smattering of Greek may take it to his heart, while the 
greatest and wisest have found in it a supreme model of 
poetry. But now, with their endless discussions about word- 
forms, interpolations, or trumpery details of armour, critics, 
philologists, and archaeologists are effectually getting rid of 
the soul of Homer, by raising over him, in strictly Homeric 
fashion, a ponderous barrow composed wholly of their own 
works. Our interest in Achilles is now largely confined to 
the question whether he could run three times round Troy 
carrying his shield; and a modern editor, if he could be 
brought face to face with Helen, instead of crying out— 


“ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Nium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss!”— 


would beyond question eagerly ask to examine her brooch to 
see whether its pattern was of the Mycenaean or Dipylon 
period. Above all, to understand Homer there is need of 
pictures. “Fragments of a Warrior Vase,” representing 
heroes as they might occur to a child in the first standard; 
the photograph of a “ Gold Corselet from Mycenae”; anda rude 
sketch of “The Dagger of the Lion Hunters” make the 
feeblest minds realise what Homer means. These are the 
things oculis subjecta fidelibus which Horace commends in his 
“Artof Poetry,” and readers will find them duly reproduced 
in this volume, while Mr. Lang adds to them from his own 
stores (1) a drawing of two mediaeval chessmen; (2) a full- 
page sketch of an Algonquin brave; and (3) a frontispiece 
depicting the attack of Iroquois Indians on a stockade. Nor, 
apparently, are these three illustrations inserted in any spirit 
of refined irony. Rather they are strictly germane to Mr. 
Lang’s unbappy theme, and have a real and serious bearing 
on the study of Homer as it is now, to the great detriment of 
classical learning, too frequently pursued by scholars. 








LESLIE STEPHEN.* 

Lesiie STEPHEN was not the type of man whose Life it is 
easy to write. He had none of the vanity of the would-be 
biographee, which shows itself in voluminous reminiscences. 
“If you adhered to the letter of Stephen's words,” says Mr. 
Maitland, “ you would believe that he had sometimes looked 
at a few books, that he had now and then scribbled for the 
newspapers, and that, by way of relaxation from this 
fatiguing toil, he had strolled across some rising ground 
in the neighbourhood of Grindelwald or Zermatt.” He 
spoke little of himself, and was content always to adopt 
a tone of careless irony about his own achievements. But 
few men of letters have had a more varied life, or have 
been more beloved by their friends. If in one sense he is 
a difficult subject for the biographer, in another he is 
easy, for his character was essentially simple, clean-cut, and 
masculine. He had that distinction which comes from 
personality and intellect rather than from the accidents of a 
career. Indeed, to our mind, he is one of the two or three 
heroic figures of recent times in a not very heroic calling. 
His life is a record of hard thinking and wholesome living 
which is inspiriting to recall, and a most valuable counter- 
active to the debauches of sentiment and egotism which too 
often make up literary biographies. Happily, too, it has 
found a worthy chronicler. It would be difficult to overpraise 
the merits of Mr. Maitland’s work. Written in a style which 
rivals Stepheu’s own in nervous strength, and excels it, per- 
haps, in colour and a certain whimsical humour, it presents a 
most living portrait of a most vital being. The personality of 
the writer never obtrudes itself; but Stephen seems to speak 
on every page, so that the book has the value of an auto- 
biography without its defects. When Mr. Maitland allows 
himself a comment or a criticism, it is always singularly acute 
and true. It is such a memorial as Stephen would have 
approved, and it is a piece of literature which should rank not 
far from the best among modern biographies, 


Stephen was of the stuff of which great adventurers are 
made, but the actual incidents of his life were prosaic, 
The son of Sir James Stephen, of the Colonial Office, the 
author of Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, he was 
brought up ina home where old-fashioned piety was joined 
to a wide and generous culture. He went to Eton as a day- 
boy, his parents having taken a house in Windsor, but he 
never was much of an Etonian. Cambridge was his real Alma 
Mater, and from the day when he went into residence at 
Trinity Hall to the end of his life he was the most devout of 
Cantabrigians. His College record was not specially dis- 
tinguished, but he did creditably in the schools, acquired a 
great deal of miscellaneous learning, made a host of friends, 
and on the river and the track showed that a sickly boy may 
develop into a very respectable athlete. “A great athlete in 
mind and body,” Lord Justice Romer has called him. 
Soon he became a clerical Fellow and Tutor of his 
College, very popular among young men because of his 
complete absence of donnishness. Meanwhile he had become 
bitten with mountaineering, and in his vacations he was con- 
quering giants of the Oberland and the Pennines in that first 
happy and heroic age of the sport. A visit to America during 
the Civil War deepened his Liberalism, and showed him that be 
had some power of writing. Soon afterwards we find him 
leaving the Church, discovering, not that his creed was false, 
but that he had never really believed it. “I had unconsciously 
imbibed the current phraseology; but the formulae belonged 
to the superficial stratam of my thought instead of to the 
fundamental convictions.” With his Orders he lost his tutor- 
ship, and coming up to London he took up, at the age of 
thirty-three, the career of journalism. Those were good days 
for journalism, as they were for mountaineers, and he soon 
became sufficiently prosperous to allow him to marry. His 
wife was a daughter of Thackeray, and those early years in 
London were probably the happiest in his life. His luminous, 
broad-minded, and genial criticism made him a reputation 
in a province which is too much given over to the ill-balanced 
and the petulant. His wife's death in 1875 was his first great 
sorrow, and for long, while he continued to work hard and 
well, the buoyancy had gone out of his nature. A happy 
second marriage and a task—the editing of the Dictionary of 





* The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen, By Frederic William Maitland, 
London: Duckworth aud Co, [15s. net.) 
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National Biography—which he could do supremely well 
cheered his later years, and we find in his writings once 
more something of that irresponsible boyishness which was 
so real a trait in his character. To the end he was amazingly 
industrious and wholly courageous, and when death came in 
1904 at the age of seventy-two it was preceded by no painful 
epoch of mental or physical inactivity. Stephen was the true 
type of the professional man of letters. “Unluckily,” be once 
complained, “what with journalism and dictionary-making, I 
have been a jack-of-all trades; and instead of striking home, 
have only done enough to persuade friendly judges that I 
could have struck.” But it seems to us that in certain cases 
not to have specialised may count for righteousness. We 
need not lament that he informed and delighted his generation 
instead of captivating a few students. 

Mr. Maitland’s biography is rightly rather a study of the 
man than a criticism of his work. Vernon Whitford in 
The Egoist was drawn from Stephen, and Mr. Meredith has 
summed up his friend in words which no biographer can 
emulate. Candour, loyalty, a slightly coltish temper to be 
worked off by hard exercise, above all, a clear, humorous 
outlook on the world, were the traits of Whitford and of his 
original. The present writer may confess that he has always 
looked on the conqueror of the Schreckhorn, the man who 
“strode from peak to peak like a pair of compasses,” with 
more-reverence than on the critic, and that he prefers The 
Playground of Europe to The Science of Ethics. Stephen was 
the finest kind of mountaineer —a great rock and snow 
athlete who never fell into the vulgarity of record-breaking, 
a lover of wild Nature who was never guilty of pose or 
rhetoric. He was a very typical Englishman in his mental 
and moral robustness. His cynicism was of that breed 
which is first-cousin to fine sentiment. Like Thackeray, he 
liked to batten down the hatches on his emotions and 
enthusiasms, but they were always there. It was easy to 
bring him to the verge of the sentimental abyss, though, as 
Mr. Maitland says, “on the verge of abysses his foothold was 
always sure.” He hated displays of feeling, because of the 
shallows, not the deeps, they revealed. Like all cynics of this 
kind, he was an optimist. “If the superior intelligence of 
whom you speak,” he writes to Mr. Norton, “asked me how 
I had liked it, I should say, not only that I have had times of 
exceeding happiness, but that I have been continuously happy, 
except for certain periods. ..... Even now, lonely and worn 
as I am, I feel as if each day were on the whole something 
to the good.” His agnosticism was the real thing,—a 
deliberate and conscientious suspense of judgment. He hated 
any one who tinkered with the truth. In many ways he was 
singularly like his brother, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
The accent of their minds was different, for the latter was 
always prepared to burke inquiry for the sake of law and 
order, while the former had much of the intransigence of the 
zealot. But both had an utter detestation of cant and all 
sops to conscience. Sir James Fitzjames, if he had been com- 
pelled to persecute men for their faith, would have frankly 
founded his conduct on the convenience of the State, and made 
no attempt at sophistical ethics. Both brothers, too, had a 
certain bluntness of mind as regards metaphysics. Leslie in 
his youth thought Hegel “little better than an ass,” and he 
never changed his attitude towards that side of philosophy. 
His writings on ethics are strong, wholesome work, but a little 
uninspired ; in Mr. Maitland’s words, in philosophy he is “the 
great pedestrian.” One delightful passage may be quoted 
which gives his views on the matter, the views, perhaps, of all 
the typically English schools of thought :— 

“The poet and the philosopher have this in common: they 
prove nothing, but by utterly dissimilar means they ‘suggest a 
view of life.” Your system, when you have made it, will not be 
adequate or coherent. Assuredly you will come out by the same 
door wherein you went; but in the course of arguing ‘about it 
and about,’ you, if you are honest with the hard facts and have 
the proper kind of imaginative power, are not unlikely to hit on 
some formula, some scheme, which will serve as a mould, a 
temporary mould, for some part of our small knowledge.” 

Stephen was a man of many friendships, and not the least 
attractive side of this biography is the company to which the 
reader is admitted. The most intimate of his friends, to whom 
his finest letters were addressed, were Mr. Charles Eliot Norton 
and Mr. John Morley. It would be hard to find better 
examples of the kind of frank and affectionate intimacy which 
makes good correspondence. To use Mr. Morley’s own phrase, 


Stephen had a “genius for friendship.” There are others, 
acquaintances, who appear in these pages, and are described 
often with some telling phrase. Froude is “a sentimentalist 
in his way, and ept to go wrong and turn sour, like other 
sentimentalists; but not, I think, fundamentally wicked,” 
Matthew Arnold is delightfully hit off in many comments; 
and in a less kindly vein we have this of a famous Life of 
Christ: “The Gospels done into Daily-Telegraphese and 
drowned in a torrent of flummery.” Stevenson in 1875 
makes his appearance as “a youth of some literary promise, 
who bas been working at Knox, and was anxious to talk to 
Carlyle about him.” One of Stephen’s chief discoveries ag 
editor was Mr. Thomas Hardy, who in a sonnet which com. 
pares Stephen to the Schreckborn—“ gaunt and difficult like 
himself”—has caught the very spirit of his friend. That 
mountain is not accessible from every point, and Stephen did 
not hold out open arms to the world. But his friends could 
use of him Mr. Bryce’s words to the Alpine Club:—*“TI do not 
suppose that any of us will ever know any one more pure- 
minded or more high-minded in small things and great.” 





NOVELS. 
THE ENEMY’S CAMP.* 

Messrs. SHERINGHAM and Meakin have already contributed 
in collaboration to the gaiety of the novel-reading public, and 
the continuance of their partnership is fully justified by 
the entertaining and irresponsible volume before us, 
They have given us a comedy of sunshine, doubly welcome 
in these days of December gloom; they have introduced 
us to a number of exceedingly pleasant and genial young 
people; and they have recalled to all who love the river 
the delights of an inland waterway, far from crowded locks, 
snorting launches, and ill-bred Sunday trippers. The Enemy's 
Camp is equally far from fullilling the ideals of the strenuous 
or the smart schools of fiction. There is in it no attempt 
to edify or instruct on the one hand, or to startle and 
shock on the other. But, given the unpretentious scheme, 
either treatment would be out of place. In the record of a 
summer holiday, of good-fellowship in the open air, of love in 
idleness, the intrusion of tragedy would strike a jarring note, 
the sophisticated amenities of town life would be out of 
keeping with the surroundings. The average age of the 
dramatis personae, with only two necessary exceptions, is 
little over twenty, and their outlook on life is unclouded; 
the young ladies have excellent appetites—we read in one 
passage how their uncle is exposed defenceless to their 
geniality at the breakfast-table—and Mr. Belloc will note 
with approval that the young men drink beer with impunity 
at most hours of the day. 

The scheme of the story is simplicity itself. Five young 
men charter a houseboat for their summer holiday, and on 
taking up their quarters at a convenient spot on the nameless 
river of their choice—the authors sbow a wise discretion in 
withholding precise information—find to their dismay that 
another party have pitched their tents within striking distance; 
worse still, that the “enemy’s camp” contains Amazons armed 
with parasols. The houseboat party are ostentatiously solid 
in their misogyny, with the exception of their most ornamental 
member, “the magnificent Charles,” an engaging young Baronet 
who makes no secret of his intention to cultivate the society 
of the enemy. But even before this rash declaration, his 
friends, resenting the inopportune magnificence of his attire 
have hidden his Gladstone bag containing the most decorative 
portion of his wardrobe. Yet, after all, it is not Charles who 
is the real traitor to the cause of misogyny. His attentions 
are confined to entertaining the sole male representative 
of the enemy’s camp, the amiable, henpecked husband of 
the aunt of two charming young ladies, who, with their 
friend Doris Yonge, succeed in converting three of the 
houseboat party from the cult of bachelorhood. Talbot, 
the arch-traitor, is carried so far by his infatuation 
for Miss Cicely Neave as to masquerade in the stolen 
attire of his friend. Majendie, a very young doctor, rescues 
her sister Agatha from the obtrusive attentions of a 
cow. Crichton, scholar and schoolmaster, availg himself of 
an unconventional introduction to instruct Miss Yonge in 








* The Enemy's Camp. By Hugh T. Sheringham and Neville Meakin, 
London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
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sketching. Thus we have three clandestine flirtations going 
on for some time before any one of the culprits is aware of the 
guilt of the others, the chaperon never suspecting her charges, 
while her husband is engrossed in the task of assisting 
Charles to discover his missing bag. The plot is slight and 
not devoid of artificiality, but it is worked ont with such 
ingenuity, high spirits, good humour, and good feeling that 
its improbabilities are readily overlooked in the mood of 
grateful enjoyment which it promotes. 





The Eight Guests. By Percy White. (A. Constable and Co. 
6s.)—The first half of this book, the scene of which passes in 
London, is in theme so like others of Mr. Percy White's works 
that the reader, but for the change of names, would hardly know 
that a new book was occupying his attentfon. When, however, the 
millionaire, Marcus Hart, tries to maroon eight members of smart 
society on a desert island, things become far more lively. The 
second half of the novel is quite incredible and unconvincing, but 
very entertaining reading all the same. The account of the smart 
ladies on the yacht ‘The Dawn,’ and of the extreme virtue they 
display under the sense of approaching death, is well given. 
Even better, perhaps, is the end of the book, which reminds us of 
the second line of the old rhyme :-— 

“The Devil got well, the devil a monk was he.” 
It is a pity that in Mr. White’s more recent novels there is never 
asingle character with whom it is possible to sympathise. A 
good understanding between the reader and one at least of the 
persons of the drama is a great help to the enjoyment of 
fiction, 


Occasion’s Forelock. By Violet A. Simpson. (Edward Arnold. 6s.) 
—It is a surprise to readers of Miss Violet Simpson’s former 
works to find her forsaking historical fiction and embarking on the 
ordinary novel of society. The present writer must confess to 
some disappointment in reading the first few pages, having 
expected another example of Miss Simpson’s vivid and pic- 
turesque descriptions of life a hundred years ago. In this book, 
however, the author proves that she is master of more than one 
medium, for although the story is perhaps not quite so remark- 
able as “ The Sovereign Power,” it is decidedly above the average. 
The study of Mr. Harwich, the politician, is extremely strong 
and lifelike; but the hero, Eustace Gleig, is the least successful 
figure in the book. The reader will sympathise with the author’s 
evident partiality for Hugh Harwich, and will deplore the neces- 
sary tragedy of his fate. Although the character-drawing is good, 
it is not developed at the expense of the narrative portion of the 
story. The plot is well conceived, and the descriptions of life at 
Oxford and in an English country house are accurate and well 
observed. We must welcome Miss Simpson into the ranks of the 
writers of modern fiction, though we hope she will not altogether 
abandon those paths of history which she formerly illumined 
for us. 

The Ark of the Curse. By K. L. Montgomery. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—The author of “Major Weir” will always com- 
mand attention for her historical romances. In the present book 
she gives an interesting picture of that strange race, the Cagots 
of France. It seems difficult to believe in the tacit persecution 
of this harmless people, though, unfortunately, as we know 
from authentic records, it is only too truly depicted. Amidsta 
series of vivid pictures of life in the days of Henry of Navarre, 
the most noteworthy is the scene in which the “ Cagot ” mothers 
take their babies to be bathed in the river on the day of the 
Feast of the Visitation. But, indeed, the whole book is full of 
romantic incidents, and those readers who like to live for a few 
hours in the France of old days cannot do better $han procure 
this romance. They may be certain that once they have begun 
to read it, they will not stop till they have turned the last page. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe. Translated from the 
First German Edition and Supervised by George W. Chrystal, 
B.A. 2 vols. (W. Heinemann. 24s. net.)—The promised 
translation into English of the famous Memoirs is now before 
us, and it has been made, it should be noted, from the first 
German edition. This is as it should be, though it will be 
interesting some day to see what has appeared indiscreet to 
the formal or informal censorship. The Memoirs have been 
already reviewed in the Spectator (November 3rd and 10th), and 
we do not propose, though, of course, much matter has been left 
untouched, to give anything like a third notice. In the earlier 








portion of the first volume there are occasional non-political 
entries, and these are always noteworthy. Prince Chlodwig was 
one of the children of a mixed marriage, the daughters being 
brought up as Protestants, the sons as Roman Catholics. This 
does not seem a very good arrangement, but it worked well, 
and there is certainly something in the remark that “religious 
toleration was the foundation and indispensable condition of 
domestic happiness.” Prince Chlodwig was not without zeal. In 
1849 we find him remarking that it was “ essential to send out [to 
Syria and Asia Minor] no Protestant bishops and missionaries” ; 
but the whole entry has a somewhat political tone about it. Else. 
where we find the Prince saying that “he should be delighted to see a 
great universal Christian Church embracing all that is pure and 
lofty in Christianity.” In 1846—he was then twenty-seven—he 
has given up the liking that he had once felt for the Ultra- 
montanes. He specially dislikes the Jesuit idea that “the 
Reformation and all its consequences was a mistake”; he even 
goes so far as to speak of “this devilish society.” He had, indeed, 
an independence of mind which wholly unfitted him for the part 
of a docile disciple.” He speculates, for instance, on what he might 
have become if he had not been so carefully looked after. “I 
should,” he candidly remarks, “ have committed many follies, and 
perhaps gone to the devil. But it seems to me that I might have 
become a better man.” He conceived himself to have “a dreamy and 
passive character,” one that required “ the stimulus of being left to 
act for itself.” In 1846 his marriage becomes an absorbing interest. 
The affair, though half a diplomatic arrangement, was essentially 
a love match, and the story, told as it is with a charming 
simplicity and diffidence, is a delightful one. In 1850 he pays a 
visit to Paris, thinks that Madame Rachel is “ beyond criticism,” 
is disgusted at Auber’s opera of L’Enfant Prodigue—“ concluding 
with a scene in Heaven itself, with the angels playing on harps ”"— 
and describes the President as a “little man ina Bavarian Light 
Horse uniform.” In 1859 he paid his first visit to England, 
and in the course of a few hours spent in Hyde Park concludes 
that “no people is so much the slave of its manners and customs 
as the English.” Tho Queen charmed him with her “very 
sympathetic, unaffected, and natural way, quite unlike the 
apathetic chatter of Continental Sovereigns.” “The Lord Mayor 
and his suite” strike him, we are glad to see, by their “ peculiar 
magnificence.” English statesmen do not seem to have impressed 
him very much. Lord Aberdeen is “old and frail,” the Duke of 
Newcastle “a man with a thick beard,” and a third, whom we 
will not name, “an affected creature with the manners of a ballet- 
master.” As to our politics, he was told, “we have no system; 
we live from hand to mouth.” We might do worse. 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The Young People. By Ono of the Old People. (John Murray 
5s. net.)—The author of this gracefully written little book 
describes himself as a paying guest living in a family of young 
people. He is very fond of them, and very fond of their parents, 
and he knows how to make his readers breathe the atmosphere of 
a pleasant home. The picture he draws is an impressionist 
picture, full of waria colour, but somewhat lacking in outline, 
We cannot distinguish the “young people” apart ; but “ Father” 
and “ Mother” live, and the writer tells us a good deal about 
youth in its relation to age which is both true and agreeable. 
He writes charmingly of “ young people’s loyalty, which we used 
to call filial piety”; he enters fully into the delight of very 
young playgoers before they come to an age when “the actor 
tends to dominate the play, and criticism subdues imagination ” ; 
and he analyses with real sympathy and much religious insight 
the sentiment of very young people on the subject of death 
while as yet they know nothing about it at first hand. The last 
chapters describe expeditions, both in London andout. They are 
pleasant reading, full of historical allusions and philosophical 
surmisings; but the first half of the book is the better. 








The Lamp of Sacrifice. By W. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—The keynote of Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s sermons 
is religious optimism; and certainly there was never a time 
when religious optimism was so much needed. The preacher 
does not reckon without the sorrows of life—he describes its 
pains with eloquence—but the book as a whole, and each chapter 
in particular, impresses upon the reader the conviction of the 
writer that they are none of them incurable, and are in some 
sense discounted by religious faith. It is not a subject on which 
any man can hope to convince another. It is something if he 
succeeds in bracing him up to R. L. Stevenson’s conclusion that 
“our business in the world is not to succeed, but to continue to 


fail in good spirits.” 
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Words of Strength and Wisdom. By Bishop Steere. (Universi- 
ties Mission to Central Africa. 1s. 6d. net.)—There are without 
doubt many admirable things in this volume, but the selection 
might have been more judiciously made. ‘“ What Temperance 
Societies are to drunkards, Lent ought to be to gluttons.” A 
drunkard, then, must be reformed for three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, but a glutton only for forty. Of course the 
Bishop did not mean anything of the kind, but that is what the 
words may be taken to mean as they stand. Other utterances 
touch on matters of controversy. There is, for instance, under 
the heading of “Confession,” an unqualified injunction to confess 
to a priest. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 
eo 


Walter Frank Raphael Weldon, 1860-1906. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 6s. net.)—This is the story of a life very full of work. 
W. F. R. Weldon was the son of a distinguished father (who greatly 
improved the chlorine process). He studied at University College 
and at King’s College, London, and went up to Cambridge in 1878. 
His line of study was zoology. On graduating, when the neces- 
sity for earning money by coaching had ceased, he divided his 
time between teaching and travel. As a teacher he was extra- 
ordinarily successful, with the limitation that he had to have a 
sympathetic audience. In 1891 he became Professor at University 
College, London ; in 1900 he was appointed toa similar Chair at 
Oxford. After a tenure of six years he died somewhat suddenly 
of pneumonia, worn out, one can hardly help thinking, by work 
and by laborious recreation. The value of his lifework, occupied 
as it largely was with subjects that from the point of view of 
literature, history, or politics may seem trifling, is not to be 
estimated here. 


Queen Anne. By Herbert Paul, M.P. (Goupil and Co. £8 8s. 
and £8 3s.)\—Mr. Paul’s story of Queen Anne would be an 
attractive book in any case, but when his brilliant epigrams and 
vigorously drawn sketches of men and events are set off by the 
illustrations that have been collected for this volume, we have 
@ very satisfactory result indeed. Queen Anne, though she and 
her sister Mary stand high in the list of estimable Sovereigns, is 
an insignificant figure; but she lived in great times, was served 
by great soldiers and statesmen, and certainly did not want the 
vates sacer. Mr. Paul gives two of his four chapters to “ Politics,” 
one to “ Literature,” and one to “Society and Manners.” It is 
not easy to say in what direction he does best. Doubtless he 
approaches social subjects with a more open mind, but it may be 
paid that he is always anxious to be equal to the best standard 
of historical writing. It is a drawback to the utility of the volume 
that it is virtually without both contents (limited as far as the 
non-artistic part of the book is concerned to half-a-dozen lines) 
and an index. 


Roman Provincial Administration. By W.T. Arnold. Revised 
by Dr. E. 8S. Shuckburgh. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 6s. net.)— 
Mr. Arnold won the Arnold Prize with this essay in 1879. For 
the seventeen years following that date he was employed on the 
staff of the Manchester Guardian, during the greater part of the 
time in a position of very special responsibility. He never 
relinquished the idea of putting forth a more complete edition of 
his book, and continued to collect materials for it. But the 
intention was never carried out. The ill-health which unhappily 
compelled him to retire from journalistic work still incapacitated 
him. But he left many notes and references at his untimely and 
deeply lamented death in 1904, and these have been worked into 
the book by Dr. Shuckburgh. The editor had just completed his 
revision, and had even written the preface describing his method 
of procedure, when he suddenly passed away. The result is that the 
book remains substantially the same in form as in the first edition. 
The fervid language of the young writer, for instance, is to be seen. 
The mature historian does not call the personages who appear in 
his pages “scoundrels ” and the like, or dismiss a grave claim of 
Cicero on behalf of his countrymen as “nonsense.” As a whole, 
however, the book is anything but crude. It is the outcome 
of much study and thought, and may be trusted as a fair repre- 
sentation of facts. The most interesting of the many questions 
discussed is the condition of the provinces under the Roman rule. 
It is a matter that touches us closely to-day; it is only too clear 
that abuses in the conduct of a ruling race among subject people 
come into existence with terrible rapidity and flourish most 
luxuriantly. After reading about the Congo State and German 
Africa, we are constrained to moderate our condemnation of the 
Roman Proconsuls and Procurators. One thing comes out with 


TT 
abundant clearness,—viz., that the establishment of the Empire 
wrought a great change for the better in provincial administra- 
tion. Modern experience, on the other hand, goes to prove that a 
popular Assembly is the best guardian of provincial interésts, 
Notwithstanding “cranks” and spiteful or interested politicians, 
the free discussion of a popular Chamber makes for good, 





The York Health and Housing Reform Association (3a Bootham, 
York) have just published a very useful chart, entitled How to 
Spend a Shilling on Food to the Best Advantage. The chart, which 
is published at 4s. per hundred and 29s. per thousand, contains 
coloured diagrams giving the amount of protein, fats, sugars, 
starches, &c., contained in a shilling’s-worth of such selected 
foods as dried pease, flour, oatmeal, potatoes, cabbage, herring, 
cheese, milk, meat, &c. No one will have the slightest difficulty 
in understanding the different food-values from the diagrams, 
and the chart should be of great use to all those who wish to get 
as much nourishment as possible at a small outlay. 


The Book of Gilly. By Emily Lawless. (Smith, Elder, and Co, 
6s. 6d. net.)—“ Gilly’s” father, when going out to enter upon a 
government in Southern India, determined, against the will of his 
somewhat conventional wife, to send his son to make acquaintance 
with Irish folk in the little island of Inishbeg, which was part 
of his possessions. Various characters, all of them drawn with 
the skill which we expect from the pencil of Miss Lawless, fill 
the scene. There is the dog, the highly prejudiced English 
nurse, the tutor, the butler, the robust sportsman Sir Maurice 
O'Sullivan, and others. A very pleasing little book is the result. 
The final sketch of little Lady “Ian’s” self-possession in the 
presence of her formidable uncle, Lord Rollo, is especially 
delightful. 


A Treasury of English Literature. Selected and Arranged by 
Kate M. Warren. (A. Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
volume is intended to be a companion to Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
“Primer of English Literature,” and it comes with a warm com- 
mendation from Mr. Brooke’s own pen. Book I. (pp. 1-112) 
contains specimens of early work from the seventh century down 
to the eleventh, the latest in date being an extract, “The 
Character of William the Conqueror,” from the “Chronicle.” 
Here all the pieces are furnished with a translation. Book II. 
carries on the selection to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
When we reach 1250 the translation gives place to a copious 
glossary. In Book III. we have “ Elizabethan Literature”; in IV., 
“Bacon to Milton”; in V., “Waller to Addison”; in VI, 
* Johnson to Burns.”——One of the “Golden Anthologies” (G. 
Routledge and Sons, 1s. net) is Poems of Nature, Edited by 
G. K. A. Bell. 


The Problem of Boy-Work. By the Rev. Spencer J. Gibb. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 13. 6d.)—The problem briefly 
put is this,—how to organise the labour of London boys. They 
leave school, take up one of the jobs which are ready for them— 
there is no lack of these—and find themselves when they cease 
to be boys without any training for the work of men. Mr. 
Gibb has studied the matter from close at hand, and has some- 
thing worth noting to say about it. 


Britain’s Roll of Glory. By D. H. Parry. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)\—This is the record of the “ Victoria Cross,” a decoration 
which this year reaches its jubilee. It has been given to five 
hundred and twenty-two persons, of whom one hundred and 
eleven were decorated in the Crimean War, one hundred and 
eighty-two in the Indian Mutiny, and seventy-cight in the Boer 
War. Mr. Parry has some remarks on the sale of the medal. 
This, surely, ought not to be permitted. Government might buy 
it from the representatives of a deceased holder if they wanted to 
sell it, and then present it to the regiment of the original holder. 

Two volumes of Expositions of Holy Scripture, by Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. per vol.), are 
before us. We have expressed our opinion about the great value 
of this work more than once, and need not repeat it. The volumes 
now noticed include eight books from Exodus to 1 Samuel. 





In the “Told to the Children” Series (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
1s. 6d, net) we have Stories from the Odyssey, by Jeanie Lang. 
This is sufficiently well done; but Miss Lang cannot have found 
in the Iliad that of the heroes who fought at Troy “none was 
braver than Odysseus.” He mixed discretion with valour. Once 
at least he turned his back. Ajax Telamon was certainly braver. 
Also Stories of Guy of Warwick, by H. E. Marshall.—In the 
“Children’s Heroes” (same publishers, 1s. 6d. net), The Story of 








Stanley, by Vautier Golding.——In the “ Shown to the Children” 
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Series (same publishers, 2s. 6d. net), Flowers, by Janet Harvey 
Kelman, Described by C. E. Smith. 





The “ Daily Mail” Year-Book. Seventh Year of Issue. Edited 
by Percy L. Parker. (Asso ciated Press. 6d. net.)—This “ Hand- 
book to All the Questions of the Year” is a most handy and useful 
little volume. One question, noted elsewhere, is that of the 
errand-boy. Dr. Macnamara puts it forcibly when he says that 
“at any one time we have a steadily recruited army of a million 
and a half young fellows” who are being thrust or allowed to 
drift into a condition of inefficiency. Other questions are Employ- 
ment, Imperial Councils, Egypt, Morocco, Census of Production, 
Reform of London Government, Exports and Imports, Savings 
Banks. Certainly there is no lack of them. Iu addition, the work 
contains a most concise but informing biographical dictionary in 
miniature, in which most of the prominent men of the day are 


included. 


Political Caricatures. By Sir ¥F. Carruthers Gould. (E. Arnold. 
6s.)—“ F. C. G.” needs no commendation. Keen, vigorous, good- 
humoured, with the rarest possible exceptions, he is all that 
a political caricaturist should be. Political, of course, he is 
and must be. Here is the only drawback. Weare quite prepared 
to see one set of dogs or another get the worst of it; but there 
should be something of turn and turn about if a book of this 
kind is to be thoroughly enjoyed. And no one can deny that 
“C.-B.” and his people have made some ludicrous blunders and 
surrenders. 


Lodge’s Peerage. (Kelly’s Directories, 21s. net.)— Peerage,” 
it must be understood, comprehends Baronetage and Knightage. 
* Lodge,” now appearing for the seventy-seventh time, is so well 
known a book of reference that it is needless to praise it. One 
point, however, may be noticed,—the effective way in which the 
armorial bearings of the families recorded are given. The 
biographical details seem to be as careful as usual.——From the 
same publishers we have also received Kelly's Handbook to the 
Titled, Landed, and Official Classes (16s.), a work alphabetically 
arranged, and containing, one may conjecture, some fifteen 
thousand names, the names, in fact, of every one who is anything. 


Time and Clocks. By H. H. Cunynghame, M.A. (A. Constable 
and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Cunynghame, after discussing the subject 
of time generally, proceeds to describe the sun-dial, the water- 
clock (with a notice of the complication caused by the division of 
the day into twelve hours), and sand-glasses. In due course he 
comes to clocks in their various forms. He is always scientific, 
and discusses the principle of the technical contrivances which he 
describes. 


New Epitions.—The Psalms in Human Life. By R. E. 
Prothero. (John Murray. 6s. net.)—We are glad to see that 
this excellent book now numbers ten editions and reprints. 
The tenth, now before us, has attached to it the Psalms in the 
Authorised Version.——Endeavours after the Christian Life. 
Discourses by James Martineau. First and Second Series. 
(Longmans and Co. 1s. 6d. per vol.)——The Data of Ethics. By 
Herbert Spencer. (Williams and Norgate. 3s. net.) 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 1052.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@—— 
Arnold (G. zy Psychology fogtes to Legal Evidence, 8vo (Thacker) net 12/0 
Barton (F. T.), Horses: their Points and Ma: ment, 4to...(Everett) net 15/0 
Calthrop (D. C.), English Costume: Vol. I1V., rgian, 4to ...(Black) net 7/6 
Church Congress, Official Report, 1906, 8vo ......... euccese soccans (Bemrose) net 
Clarke (E. M.), The Potter's Vessel, cr 8vo .. ..(Century Press) 
Cobbett (M.), Wayfaring Notions, cr 8V0..............cccceceeseeceee senses (Sands) 
Cunningbam (M.) and Warner (S, A.), Braintree and Bocking, 4to 
(Fairbairns) net 
Fairweather (D.), Bound in the Spirit, and other Sermons, er 8vo 
(Macniven & Wallace) net 
Finn (F.), Garden and Aviary Birds of India, 4to ........ wecentitd (Thacker) net 
Finn (F.), How to Know the Indian Waders, cr 8vo .............(Thacker) net 
Fisher (H. A. L.), History of England from Accession of Henry VII. to 
SOON OF TUCRE Wie GD ccessorscetcsecntcscccccencensesessosscess (Longmans) net 
Gask (L.), Through the Gates of the Moon, Svo ....... (J. & E, Bumpus) net 
Gibson (W. R. B.), Rudolf Euchen’s Philosophy of Life, cr Svo (Black) net 
Glossop (R.), Sunshine and Battle Smoke, cr 8vo .............+ A. Brown) net 
Hawmermen of Edinburgh and their Altar in St. Giles’ Church, 8vo 
(Bagster) net 
Johnson (T. H.), Phrases and Names: their Origins and Meanings, cr 8vo 
T. W. Laurie) net 
Lathrop (E.), Where Shake: re Set his Stage, 8vo ...(T. W. Laurie) net 
Letters of Literary Men of the Nineteenth Century, cr 8vo(Routledge) net 2 
M‘Intyre (D. M.), The Upper Room Company, cr 8v0.......... (Simpkin) net 3 
Nisbet (H.), Grammar of Textile Design, 8vo ...... (Scott & Greenwood) net 6 
u 
3 





Pewwems CE. C.), Tie We, BO ccccccescescceccescvccee vocvces coseees (Putnam) net 12) 
Platt (H. KF. P.), A Last Ramble in the Classics, 12mo ....... (Simpkin) net 
Rose (E. W.), Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France, 2 vols. 8vo 

(Putnam) net 21/0 





yridi’s Living Greek Language Compared with the Ancient...(Nutt) net 8/0 
illage of Bentham (The), and other Stories, 8vo ................ (Simpkin) net 4/6 
White (F. M.), The Midnight Guest, cr 8V0 .......cc.ccccccsceceeceesseees (Cassell) 6/0 
Whom Pleasure Quickeneth, by Momus, cr 8V0 ........c0seeeeeeeeeeee Seed 6/0 
Winter (J. 8.), The Love of Philip Hampden, cr 8vo....... «AF. V. White) 6/0 








ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

LEA & 


PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 

For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Iustitutions. 
Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for oU years/ cent, per annum. 








Assurances at very low premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 


to the Secretary. 25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


ERES A REVOLUTION IN COPYINC LETTERS. 
C Letter copied as you write, and shows no sign of 
copy taken. Ordinary Pen and Ink. No trouole. 
WR ITING Full particulars, with specimen of Copying, on application ; 
COPIER also Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters 
(Patented). 








in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast displacing all others, 


THE CERES DEPOT, 
STREET, ADELPHI, 





10 JOHN w.c. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


LAY VICE-PRINCIPAL is WANTED for an 
important High School in 8. AFRICA. Classics, English, Prene! ; 


OUNTY OF LONDOY, 
TEACHERS OF DRAWING, L.C.C. SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLs, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS from 
women for appointment to two posts as Teachers of Drawing in L.C.C 
Secondary Schools for Girls. The —7 is £160 a year together with actual 
a expenses, not exceeding third-class railway fares, incurred within 
the County. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the Appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, 7th January, 1907, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of receut date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of the Council’s requirements as to Appointments Vacant 
are published in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained 
from the Council's publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S,W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for 
the yeara prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d, 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London Couuty Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


OROUGH OF JARROW HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The above Committee uires, after the Christmas Vacation, the ser. 
vices of an ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the Secondary School, with special 
qualifications in French aud Latin. Salary, £130 per annum, increasing by 
annual increments of £5 to £1530. 

Application forms will be forwarded on receipt of stamped addressed 











foolscap envelope. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Jarrow, T. H. SPENCER, 
December 11th, 1906, Secretary. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, 
The Lecturer will be required to give tull time and to undertake the 
organisation of the Department. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent not later than 
January 31st to the Secretary, from whom information can be obtained. 
THEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary. 


NAST RIDING EDUCATION AUTHORITY, 
PUPIL TEACHER CENTRES. 

The Authority Require the services of an ASSISTANT MISTRESS for 
their Pupil Teacher Centres at Hull and Drifleld. The person appointed 
must be well qualifed to give instruction in Nature Study and Geometry. 
A Graduate preferred. Sal £140.—Applicatious to be made on forms to be 
obtained from the CLERK, Education Authority, County Hall, Beverley. 


rANHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


The COUNCIL of the University of Sheffield is about to APPOINT a 
LIBRARIAN, who must have high Academic qualifications. Copies of not 
more than three testimonials, and the names of two referees, must be sent 
by the 23rd January, 1907, to the Registrar, from whom full particulars may 


be obtained. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ANTED, in June, TEACHER of DOMESTIO 

SUBJECTS (Cookery, Hygiene, and Domestic Dressmaking), for 

Girls from fourteen to seventeen, at the Cocoa Works, York. (Classes under 

Government Inspection.) State age, salary, qualifications, and enclose copies 

of references.—Address replies, marked *“* PRIVATE,” “D. S.,” Rowntree 
and Co., Limited, The Cocoa Works, York. 


ADY, good Cook, DESIRES ENGAGEMENT as 
y COOK-HOUSFEEEPERB in small family or to single gentleman. 
Virst-class references.—M'ss GIFFEN, 14 Lithos Road, Finchley Road, N W. 


‘J\O PAREN'IS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


)\NGINEERING PUPILS.—The old-established firm of 

‘j JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., Telegraph, Electrical, and General 
Engineers and Cable Makers, aceept a limited number of Pupils.—For 
particulars apply to Victoria Works, Charlton, S.O., Kent. 


rue GOVERNORS of. DULWICH COLLEGE hereby 
NOTIFY CANDIDATES for the post of Clerk to their Board, that 
they have APPOINTED Mr. 8, W, BICKELL to that office. 























NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON. 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master, H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
LENT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January lirh, 1907. 

The School is o ised as a First Grade Vlassical and Modern School, with 
higher Commercial and Science sides. ; 

For Prospectus, apply to ARTHUR Cc. HULL, Registrar. 
I. H E L A W SO OL 2 2 Ee 
The COUNCIL OFFERS for award in July next TEN STUDENTSHIPS 
of the annual value of £50 each, tenable on condition uf pursuing under proper 
supervision courses of Legal Studies approved by the Council.—For copies of 
the Regulations and Forms of Entry, apply at the Office of THE LAW 


SOCIETY, 107 Chancery Lane, W.C 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


OF 





Head- Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray.., £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H, Walsh oo 45 
MILHAM FORD SCUOOL, Oxford ............000 Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 


(New and approved buildings now open.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Hend-Mistress of each School. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL, 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 22nd. 


\T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTH WOLD.—Special arrange- 














games. Some experience in organisation. Age about 30. Salary, £100 per 
aunum. Good prospects.—Apply HEAL-MASTER, Treut College, Derbyshire, 


ments have been made for GIRLS of from 10 to 14 years of age in 
Somerville House.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, . Music, English, Gymnastics, &e. Visiting Professors, 





Princi pals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


FIHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


~~ §T ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS < COMPANY, | LIMITED. _ 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—PFor Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou applicauon to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Sandy soil; nine acres of ground ; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
‘ertificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. REOPENS JANUARY ‘18th. 

T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK, 
ial Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
INING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The tory, Warrington. 


the Board os EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 








the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 

ri First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 

field for hockey, cricket, net-ba]]; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 

life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if required. 


(\UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates. —Illustrate¢ Prospectuses on application. 
HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 
GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees. £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Piaying Fields; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Lllustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Geatlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special eare given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Angusta Gardens, _ 























“T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. Tbe 
house sts stands 5 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 








@QUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS 
LANCASHIRE. 

School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
ymuastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. — School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 

Air ¥ bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
Py ‘ambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holl- way Colles zea, and others. 


OTHEN, CATEKHAM VALLEY, SURRE Y.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—In order to provide accommodation in this 
School for an increasing number of Pupils, a NEW HOUSE, next door to 
poi. will be opeuved in January, 1907. There will then be a few vacancies 
c Boarders, for which early application should be made. Climate very 
healthy and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level, > 


ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME for 
PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Poul try farm. Lady Pupils for 
poultry-farming and domestic economy taken. Healthy. Gravel soil. Pretty 
country. Educational advantages.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington 
House, Leicester; or Miss ALLSOP?P, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botlov. 


(ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GLBLS at SKELILFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Jount Board 

















Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud veuuis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, oS, Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (late Director Liver, Gy 7 _—, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O jecto— to train Educa 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and ao 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymouastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, <~ wre and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to sful t Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession aro received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor acon, Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinvaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, uP. Hon. and Rev, 
E. Lytte lton, D.D.—F wer Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

ING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teac ers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Avatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Sen: af for Prospectus. 


MHL ~ CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
OMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newoham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leods Girls’ High School. 

A residential College pr viding a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course inclndes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice = teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Fall particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, oul Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


MNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Clairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 














tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Stu lents. —Prospectuses may ie ob tained from _the _PRINC! IPAL. 
N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
a TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomasand the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &., ap 7 to the 
Fetocipal, Miss A ALICE WOODS Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.\ 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGR, ST. HELIER’ Ss, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great adeartages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physicai Ly Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danglters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA me 
_ MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
aipet--Saee JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING OLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRIN( IPAL. oa . 
RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 
St . ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLO A ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.I 
For Eveepedine, apply to the SECRETARY, [ane Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. - - 
IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, Atexanpra Drive. 
J iiuten 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games, 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SLMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER. 
( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER. 
BACH. .—Thorough education in bracing moorland ai air. Highest references, 
wn HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 





The SPRING TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1907. 


ROWBOROUG 7H, SUSSEX.— -Boarding | School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

good education, Special attention to development of character. —Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certiticate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, mney 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special aivantages t 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD- MASTER. 


NHREWSBURY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
KS HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, including this year a Scholarship of £70 a 
year, tenable for five years, given by the Old Salopiau Club, will be HELD on 
the 12th and 13th of MARCH, 1907.—Apply for further information to the 


Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 

YT. EDMUNDS § SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

Inspected by the Oxford ond Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 
Council. Recognised by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Standing on high ground 
overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 
SWIM.—For Prospectus, &c., apply Bev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head. 
Master. 

EV. P. I S. BARTLEY, | M.A. | A. (Cantab., late Scholar of 

Christ’s College), BECEIVES TWO PUPILS. One vacancy, 
Healthy country life, Hunting and goif. 
PEN-Y-LAN PARSONAGE, 
NEAR BUABON, 
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piles PRINCIPAL. 
NERY GeSSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th. 


GRIGULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. ene work, 


ntry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms Pre 











ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite se te houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior Scliool.—Apply HEAD- MASTER, School House, 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine now 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts, School cadet corps, ing fee, £45 p. an. 


fLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Mn | situated near the Moors. Leaving Sitar, | Ly the Univer- 
NEXT TERM PSEGINS MONDAY, gure 14th, 
Heail-Master, C. W. ATKI NSON, oA. Cantab. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
IGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £60 and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 
for March next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For 
» apply to SECRETARY. 


\AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships of £40-£20 will be HELD on MARCH 26th, 27th. 

The inclusive School fees vary from £63-£72 according to age, and thete are 

numerous Leaving Exhibitions and Scholarships at the Universities connected 
with the School.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
Se AneaErs. —FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
a May 3rd, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, a DEAN OLE NGINEERING, &e., without Extra Fee. 
SCHOOL i boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildiugs, Five 

Seesline besnon, —Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
SOMERSET. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
Grade Public School. Valuable Scholarships WS in the School 
= paving Exhibitions. Separate Junior School.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., 
ea: aster. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—A BY-ELECTION will 

be HELD on JANUARY Il4th, 15th, 16th to fill up one Residential 

and one non-Residential Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, 
Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply ‘The BURSAR. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN ~ BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Edueation at the Cornish 
Biviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious ——. overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A, NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
ag A ge ~ad by Navy. No at Health the first object.— 
and References, to Head- nee, MACIVOR 
BASSETT ‘Onn wx Ce Cc. Oxford), Chy, oe ee rl en, Lelant, RB. 















































FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Die Conversational Freneh rapidly acquir Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. +»? for every form of heal » XW. 

Courses of Practical French Cooker: ry (skilled chef) and of essmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph. D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: ERITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Mr. R. E. LEACH (M.A. Cantab.), former! 
Head-Master of A ord School, PREPARES for the ARMY, UNIVE 
SITY, and other EX NATIONS. Pupils can, if —~¥ be placed in 
French families. Special facilities for learning German and Mathematics. 
Holiday pupils received.—Le Nid. 


T\IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. ym ration for French and English Examinations. 
German, —s ‘ot ——- sideut Governesses. Excellent .qpnerzantiy 
for Lan House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. tap oS Engi refs. —Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny, 


HATEAU DE VERSON, near CAEN, NORMANDY. 
—Miss SHAND, assisted by a poate French Mistress and Visiting 
Professors from Paris and Caen, RECEIVES GIRLS in her comfortable 
Chateau to acquire the French Language. >. park; games; excursions; 
interesting historical surroundings ; easy access. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
Rh a with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
ife ou the Continent.—Prospectus from 4.4 LAUBE ENCE, M.A. 
( ey in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, B: 

















have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, no 
” wom yay p Fine si —-. Education| tens 
rofessors for Music Jepqueone, © ‘ainting, ‘ennis, ridj ymnas' 
Large garden. Practical ery and Dressmaking.—. Apply Bewalon, ro 
dn Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Methereil is now at bot Read, High. 
gate, N., and can arrange to see parents. 


ARIS.—An ENGLISH LADY connected with a French 
Boarding School, RECEIVES a few GIRLS, from the age of fourteen, 
desirous of continuing or of finishing their education. Every oy fer 
sightseeing, attending concerts, &c. Only highest references gi 
required.—Address, 60 Avenue d’Jéna, Paris, Miss TUCK will be by Charing 
Cross Hotel, 1 December 17th, and can arrange to meet parents, 


_— 
ANNOVER. PASTOR eu. WOLTERS, 2 Dermoxbste., 
RECEIVES a limited number of se GUESTS. , Seaned comfort. 
able home. Quiet central tion. Family Exeellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known, Moderate rod og Highest refs. given and desired, 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCA TION. 


Parents or Guardians pny | accurate information relative to the 

py nee of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
invited te call upon or send fuily detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely im touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Adviee, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate eet of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their cnestion te 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. en writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational a. 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E,C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Centra 


EFORE SELEOTING A SOGHOOL 
arents should consult 
Messrs, TRUMAN a KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
who upon soentys ¢ requirements will supply (free of of ehasge) Prospectuses 
reliable information concessing ty be 
SCHOOLS, vuIVATE TUTORS, EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. 

Messrs, Truman and ae mah are, in a large number of cases, persona 
acquainted with the Pri for the staffs of the Schoo! 
recommended by them, and are thus ‘able to supply information which parents 
wows +> onan to obtain elsewhere.—Address, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 

quare, London, 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of _xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and ae 

Graduates) rives advice and assistance without c to P. ti 

in the selection ct, Schools (for Boys or Girls) and utors — all Examinations 

at Home or Abrond be sent to the 

Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Stenst, Northumbaitens Avenue, W.0, 


YO INVALIDS.—A List of MEDICAL MEN in all 
paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS — gratis with full 
a? a a ee eh ee » ASSOCIATION, 
. raven ua’ egraphie Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, Nor 1854 (Gerrard). 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter —e 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, musi¢, home qoute. me 
nionship. Less than four hours from Paddin le charge 
taken of the younger gueste.—Terms, &c., from P. OPRIETO 


“RTISTIC BOOKBINDING. 
Londda, W. 


Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbu be a 

Half Bindings for Library Books. Old s Washed iy Mended, and 
Vellum MSS. Restored, Illuminating for Presentation Copies and Addressea, 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Terms on application. Bindery open to Visitors, 


BecvrNeEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing iy v4 and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 
WANTED. 


T YPEWRIT rt a G 
Literary work preferred. Ter pert 1,000 words, Further 
ticulars on application.— Miss NICHOLSON, 3 Lloyd Square, London, C. 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
Tensslations trom an inte Forel oo =e Ei ‘eliske na Pe eileen Short. 
io ei 
hand. Young ladies trained for phe Poste - en 2 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS. —A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at a, a specially 

E onbeent ro sipped for Nureine : —— Billiards on ue from % tee, 

Bowls, &c. &o.—Apply ly W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, L Liverpook, » 


MSH. — ONLY FIN EST OHOICES QUALITY 

SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage 

and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 

MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free iculars. Inquiries 

solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an 0ld-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty - King * 
Sandringham, Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., who destro 
oo at §  Shefteld ae in 1896, Recommended by wt sa ‘Wookwart, 
A in . Tins, post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Cecobenmncere Boad, § Sheet, *° 



































ARIS.—Mesdemoiselles BARRIER, 3 ‘Rue de l’Estrapade, 
Vame., RECEIVE in their comfortable home, in a healthy situation, a 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 





Ww GIRLS who wish to continue their studies in Languages, Musie, mt 
Mademoiselle Barrier will visit England in January to make 


arrangements with parents, 





or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the UITABLE "REVERSION 4BY INTEREST 
lace, Waterloo Bri Strand, 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) 


ARIS.—Mlle, EXPULSON and, Miss METHERELL, 
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LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 


resident—The 


m. A. J. BALFOUR 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KIN oat 
Vieo-Prosidento—The in ae. VISCOUNT GOSMHEN: FRE ERIC HARRISON, Esq. ; "GEORGE 
ERED ; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.B.S, 


Trustees—EARL br) POSEBERY . G.; 


Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., 
Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, 


Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, FRS, Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B 
msg R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Litt ’D., Sir C. P. Ibert, KGS. Sir C. M, Kennedy, 
C.B., Sidney Lee, Bey. Litt.D., W.S. Lily, Esq. Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir 

R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. “. 


Pollock, J Bart., Rev. H, Rigg, <, D.D 
K.C.B., A W. Ward, Esq., Litt. Dd. LL.D. 


F. 
ope . 5 LORD AVEBURY, F. B.S. ; 


HENRY YATES 
IN, Esq. 


LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.B.S., Prof. Ingram 
LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., LLD., 4. Ps 


Fitzmaurice- -Kelly, Esq., 
, LL.D., 
"CM. G., 
k T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. 
Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, 


RS, Edmund Gosse, Esq. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. Subscription, £3 3a. 0 year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; 


Life 


Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 


Members. 


Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 


The NEW CATALOGUE 


(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. 
“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have ever known, 


the late Lord Derby, said there was a 


that could be rendered was to make him a Life M 


kind of man to whom the best service 


osel d 





Library.’ 
&. H. LECKY. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 2 01 200 1:1 nemsiy 


CHLORODYNE. 


INVALUABLE FOR COUGHS, 


ASTHMA, 


that has stood the test of 
two generations. 


COLDs, 
BRONCHITIS, 


NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


And all kindred ailments, 


Zo avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Of all Chemists—1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Eafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


COLOUR Sl LU RIAN 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY S8T., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 

ye Agent. Where there ts no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 

‘K Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 

bb K ” 


SHOES. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 











CuTsiDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 
PABe..cccccccccccccccccccssees 0 





Half-Page (Column) .. 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.........+ 3230 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 110 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) cocccecccccccccccccece 8 i) 

CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ....--eeeceseece £1616 0 
Inside Page ..... peecneseeonse 1414 0 


Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 6s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 

16s. an in 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inc’ 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions veceived by, THE OLp CoRNER 
BookstTorRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws ComPany, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Mussrs, 
BRENTANO, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCon- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Lipraky, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tux 
Harotp A, WiLsoN Company, L1p., 35 
King Street West, xoronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Union Square, 





Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND Gorcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMs, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland: 
and W.C. Riesy, Adelaide, 





Cheques and Money Orders payable te 
JOHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Pust Office, Southampton Street 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
I Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


—t 





THE GENEALOGICAL CLASSIC. 
BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 


BARONETAGE, 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL, KNIGHTAGE, AND 
COMPANIONAGE. 
By ASHWORTH P. BURKE, 
69th Edition, 1907. 
Published at 42s, ; subject to Cash Discount, 


“BURKE” is more complete and up-to- 
date than any other Peerage. 


Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
HARRISON and SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 


NEW EDITION.—NOW BEADY. 


BURKE’S LANDED CENTRY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


1907. 12ra EDITION. 1907. 
Thoroughly Revised to-date with Additional 


Pedigree: 
42s. NET. 42s. NET. 


An Invaluable PH + of all County 
amil 


Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
HARRISON and SONS, 4 Pall Mall, S.W. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner h-fwy” = nay 
of this wine wi oun ual to 
wine usually sold at much b higher 106 88 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 








Per Dosen 
Bots. §-Bots 


ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinees, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deli 
Paid to any Ratvlway Station, incl 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, aoe. IR 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ing Cases 





ST. LUKE'S HOUSE, 
A Home for the Dying Poor. 
Patroness: Her Masesry THE Queer. 

This Home of Peace, which receives and tends 
until the end the respectable and deserving poor 
whom no Hospital will retain or admit, and who 
are dying in circumstances of privation, neglect, 
and wretchedness. 

1S IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS. 

Hon. Secretary, Miss H. DON, 87 Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W. Bankers, London and County 
Bank, 109 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





Phenix Assurance Com y, Limited 
H@NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 

Lowest Current Bates. 

Liberal and Prompt — 

Assured free of all Liabili 

Electric- femmes Rules Supplied, 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaBLe in ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Halj- ow 
of the United =~ yearly. teri vs 
om £1 86... 0 14 3. e72 
Includi postage ‘to any 


of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, ow wo 11236, 01658.,088 
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A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccv of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to apphcants mentioning this paper, 


Sd. per oz. 
4id. per oz. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED..0.cccccc....00: aa £11,000,000, 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES, 
Absolute Security, Moderate Rates. 
Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office — 1 CORNHILL. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £60,000,000. _ 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH | AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths, 
C, F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S ..fyerminnon means 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.""—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown gots, 
~ and ai POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloth 
Varnished and Enamelled good 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, — Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other or Hequisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd. Oxford Street, London, W. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 
M.S.P.— THE ROYAL MAIL 


le STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W, 





Liberal Bonuses. 





























SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


THE WEST INDIES. 





WINTER IN 





YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


S Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 
e £17 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
January 15th. 
TOURS 10 LUXOR, ASWAN, EHARTUM. 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


PERFECT HOLIDAY.—CUNARD LINE. 

SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TO THE MEDITER- 

ANEAN AND ADRIATIC, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CARONIA.’ 

The twin-screw stenmer ‘ Carpatbia,’ 13,608 tons, will sail from Liverpool on 
TUESDAY, 12th a pet taking passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, ‘rieste. 
Fiume, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she connects with the ‘ Carounia,’ 
which returns to Liverpool. The round will occupy about 25 days.— pply 
Cunard Line, L’pool, London: 95 Bishopsgate St., E.C.; 3 W; aterloo PL, S. 














ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CHEAP EDITION. In square crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 2s, 6d, net, 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, and 


other Essa 'y the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRE orary 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. _ Hou 
** These delightful essays all the characteristics which have given 
their author a ial place in modern literary criticism.”"—Daily News, 
** Mr. Birrell delights us on every page when he comes before us as essayist, 
‘In the Name of the Bodleian’ is a worthy companion to ‘ Obiter Dicta,’” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed ry qqovepeatdty bound, and fully Illustrated» 
. net. 





The Fifth Volume of “ The History of Wexford.” 


HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND COUNTY 


OF WEXFORD. From the Earliest Times to the Rebellion of 1798, 
With a Chapter on the Village of Taghmon. Being the fifth instalment of 
the History of County Wexford, ae in progress. Compiled from 
Ancient Records, the State Pape and mauy hitherto Unpublished 
Documents, Edited by PHILIP MERDERT HORE, late of Pole Hore, 
County Wexford; Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the 
Royal Society of a senag of Ireland, &. 


crown 8vo, bound in oloth, 3s. 


THE LAW. ‘CONCERNING NAMES AND 


CHANGES OF NAME. By A. C. Fox-Davies, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister. 
at-Law, and P, W. P. Cartron-Bartrex, F.S.A 
**A subject full of interest from historical and legal as ts.""—Daily Mail, 
**A useful and comprehensive little volume of heraldic and genealogical 
interest.’’—Evening Standard, 
In ‘NTEN 8vo, a “CORD in cloth. with special design, Ss, 64. 


L’EN ORDIALE AUTOGRAPH 


ALBUM. NIE. by Exrxra Oswatp. In these days, when a spirit of 
friendliness prevails between the two nations whose shores are divided 
but by a narrow strip of sea, the compiler of this little book has thought 
it a fitting opportunity to bring together, side by side, a number of brief 
passages, from the leading authors of both nations, that shall be descriptive 
of human life and character. 


NEW NOVELS. 


crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


HOLMWOOD PRIDE. Who Had the Best 


of It? By Apa Hearts. 
“ The story is well told, and brings out in bold relief the best and worst 
points of its various pyres "—Scotsman, 


crown Svo, bound in cloth, 6s. 


MY NEIGHBOUR. ‘A ‘Tale’ of Our Own 


Times. By E. G. Stevenson. 
“ The story is pleasantly and sympathetically written, and should appeal to 
the many readers who like a quiet style of fiction of domestic interest and 
gentle religious tendency.”—Mrs. CamrseLy PRED, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


LAMLEY & CO. 


Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 

I, 3 and 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 
invite inspection of their large stock of new and old books. Interesting and 
out-of-the-way books. Christmas Catalogue sent on application post-free. 
Technical Catalogue, Text Books and Materials, and Second-hand Catalogue 
Fine Arts, just ready. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


The DECEMBER Number of 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE (No. 668) 
consists of an extensive collection of Books, chiefly in Modern Literature, 
English and Foreign, a Jarge number of them in handsome Bindings (including 

Foreign Books) as good as new. 
Post-free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C.; 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Times Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s., cloth; 
half-moroceo, £15 15s. ; Chambers’ Ency., 10 rols., 1901, cloth, £2 10s. ; 
hf.-morocco, £4; Slater’ 8 Art Sales, 2 21s. net, for ba. Dickens, complete, 21 vols., 
hf.-calf gilt, 23 3s.; Farmer & Heuley's complete ~y Pa | ge 7 vols., 
Dy rivately printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net, price 10s. Wilde's 
setae privately Printed, 1890, 21s. ; Paracelsus, Alchemical citione bo 
for 2ls.; Harper's Mag., a vols., £4 4s.; Tortures and Torments, 
oid Thine Punishments, 256., for 10s. 6d.; Newman's Apologia, Ist an 
rare, 12s. 6d, ; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 5s. ; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, L. P., 3 
Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, "286., for 4s. 6d.; Michel's Rembrandt, 2 th . 
35s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, SOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
213 13s. ; Farmer’s Famous Slang puctionse:, 7 vols., 708. (cost £12 5s.) ; 
Beardsle *s Early Work, 63s.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 2ls.; Miles Pugilistica, 
3 vols., 21s. Catalogues free. Books bought. 3,000 books wanted. Special 
List post- -free.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
AVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR XMAS? 
A. and F. DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of 
name and address. The and most varied stock in London to 
select from. 
A. and F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London (opposite the Gaiety Theatre). 
OOKS. — HA Booksellers to the ping, 
187 Piccadilly, W a ideatepeationy Fitted up, Arranged and Catal 
Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Boo s, de, New choice Binlings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allendburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 


From birth to3 months. From3to6months. From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive on ong Le of ye Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. hese Foods safeguard children irom Diarrh@a and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated m.lk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 



































ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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SIR ISAAG PITMAN & SONS? 


LATEST BOOKS. 


CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES 


Author of “Mrs. Brookfield and Her 
Circle.” With 12 Full-page Portraits, 
21s. net. 


“Mrs. Brookfield writes with well-bred vivacity 
and quick-witted insight. She has had access to 
family papers, which have enabled her to make her 
descriptions of a remarkable group of men singularly 
vivid and often diverting...... What we get in this 
volume are piquant sidelights on the salad days of a 
group of undergraduates—a select little coterie of 
young fellows, clever, speculative, ambitious, who 
were destined in after years to play, in some cases 
a great, and in others a considerable, part in 
literature, politics, research, and society in the 
Victorian era,”—Standard. 


FATHER BENSON'S NEW NOVEL. 


The SENTIMENTALISTS 


By ROBERT HUGH BENSON, Author 
of “The Queen’s Tragedy,” “By What 
Authority?” “The King’s Achievement,” 
&c. ; 
“The book is one of the most subtle studies in 
the psychology of egotism which have been written 
since Meredith’s mesterpiece...... Irresistible in its 
brilliant analysis of vanity and weakness.”—Tribune. 


6s. 


AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


No. I 








1 vol. extra medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 21s. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


WAYSIDE INDIA. 


By MAUD POWER. 


With 32 Illustrations Reproduced in Colour from Water- 
Colour Drawings by the Author. 





EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION BY MR. F. F. GORDON, 
EDITOR OF “THE ADVOCATE OF INDIA.” 

“ The author who has given us this account of her journey, 
illustrated by her own paintings, found space in her luggage 
Sor her box of water-colours and a sketch-book, and the use 
she has made of them is shown in the selection of pictures this 
work contains. I had the pleasure of seeing the originals, 
and was struek with their beauty, and the fidelity with 
which Indian scenes had been depicted.” 


DOWNEY & CO., 50 O'Connell Street, Waterford. 
Srmmpxin, MarsHatu, Hamirton, Kent & Co., Ltd., London. 





NOW READY. 
TORTY-SEVENTH ISSUE. Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 50s. 


WALFORD’S 


COUNTY FAMILIES 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 


FOR 
1907. 

There is included an Index of Family Names arranged under the sever! 
Counties, and an Index to the Priacipal Seats in the United Kingdom 
arranged alphabetically. 

London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch St., E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. Price SIXPENCE net. 


MEMORANDUM ON NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Preparcd for the Lond Chamber of Commerce 
By LORD BRASSEY, G.C.B., 
Chairman of the Committee on Defence. 


Also, SHIPBUILDING FOR THE NAVY (Letter to the Times 
September 20th, 1906). 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





An Announcement. 





THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 





A LODGE 
IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


In which the anonymous author 
discusses in a brilliant fashion the 
great problems that face the Empire; 
these, however, are not presented 
as dry and heavy matters of debate, 
but in an amusing and entertaining 
setting, in the after-dinner conversa- 
tions of an African country-house 
party, the guests of a patriotic 
millionaire. The book is one that 
is certain to attract a large amount 
of attention: it must be read by all 
who are interested in public affairs. 


At all LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS 


A LODGE 
IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


6s. 


“This remarkable book...... few men in Eng 
land are more competent than this writer shows 
himself to be to argue reasonably with opponents, 
even with fanatical opponents...... Thoughts for 
the times which the nation has need of : thoughts 
which are generous, reasonable, inspiriting, often 
noble...... To quote would be to upset the balance 


of the argument...... a power of vision that 
makes one feel as though one looked down from 
a great height...... &c.”—SPECTATOR. 


“Those who think seriously about the pro- 
blems of Empire will certainly read it with 
interest.” —TIMEs. 

“ By one who understands the great things of 
life." —DaILy TELEGRAPH. 

“ Well worth a careful perusal by all.” 

—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

‘‘A veritable treasure, bright, polished, and 

pointed.”— MANCHESTER COURIER. 





W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


THE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 


With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 21 Half-Tone LIllustra- 
tions (including 15 Portraits), 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


CEORCE DUKE OF CAMBRIDCE. 


A Memoir of his Private Life based on the Journals 
and Correspondence of His Royal Highness. 
Edited by EDGAR SHEPPARD, C.V.O., D.D., 
Sub-Dean of His Majesty's Chapels Royal. 

“These volumes are a high testimony to the sterling moral 
character and great earnestness of the Duke of Cambridge, whose 
memory can only gain by increased knowledge.”— World. 

“It is needless to say that its interest is not confined to the 
Duke’s own affairs. It is,in a way,a sort of inside view of 
Victorian Court life, and many intimate letters from the late 
Queen are now published for the first time.”—Scotsman. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and R, LANE 
POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


In 12 vols. 8vo, each volume having its own Index and 2 or 
more Maps. 
VOLS. bey Wey Whey Wey Veg Xep AND XI. ARE NOW READY. 
Vou. V. 1s Just PuBLisHen. 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THE 
DEATH OF HENRY VIII. (1485-1547). 


By H. A. L. FISHER, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Prospectus, with full List of Volumes and Terms for Subscrip- 
tion, sent on application. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, 
crown 8vo, ds. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. With 378 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 12s. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 
net each, 








F. HOMES DUDDEN. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: his 
History and Thought. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 
GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 
8vo, lis. exeer es ne ee 
Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 83 Maps and Plans, 
2 vols, crown 8v0, 163. net. 


Place in 


JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED, 
HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. With 38 Mapsand § Diagrams, 8vo, 158. net. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged s0 as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Rocer. 
NEW EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











———s 


Among other Articles of interest to ali whe live 
in the country, ‘o-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—X. In Memoriam, 


By RorHeran Horst. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING AT ITS BEST. By F. W. 


MILLARD. 
DARKNESS AND SLEEP. 
GOLF: The Burning Question. 
TUB GARDENING. Illustrated. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING AT WARTER PRIORY. 
Illustrated. 


CHRISTMAS POULTRY. 
VERANDAH BUILDING. 
A STREET TOY-FAIR. 
THE TURF, PAST AND FUTURE. By “Cuaron,” 


WITH HORSE AND HOUND IN IRELAND. A 
Record Run with the Galway Blazers. By “ Marytop.” 


By “ Home Countiss.” 


Portrait of the Week: The DUKE OF MANCHESTER. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless tt is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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_DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES, 





Each volume printed on superfine paper, 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt top, 8} 


properly Illustrated in the best style by 
x 5], price 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


. E. V. 

- FORGOTTEN TALES 

Lucas’s 

lai OF Lona Aco. 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by 

Volume for E.V. LUCAS. With Coloured Frontispiece 
E and ‘litle-Page, besides numerous Black- 

Children. and-White Illustrations, by F. D. Beprorp. 


SOME OF 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Book oF BaLLapD SrTorieEs. 


By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. EDWARD 
DOWDEN. Illustrations by A. G. Watxer, Sculptor. 


**Should take a high place. In this work the most famous ballads 
have been done INTO PROSE so skilfully, and have been soartistically 
illustrated, that it forms a volume to be highly prized. An excellent 
gift-book.”’—Stendard, 


THE OTHER POPULAR VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES, 





Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 


Illustrated by A. GZ. WALKER, 





OLD FASHIONED TALES. 
Edited by E. V, LUCAS. 


A volume of over 400 pages of special interest, as showing the Literature 
popular among Children during the last hundred years. Boys and girls of the 
present day will find no less pleasure in reading these stories, for the 
attraction of a good tale, well told, lasts through many generations. 





Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 


THE “ORIGINAL POEMS” & OTHERS. 
By JANE and ANN TAYLOR and ADELAIDE O’KEEFFE. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 

“ The quality of the poetry of the Misses Taylor has been praised by such 
great judges that any praise from ourselves would be superfiuous. No other 
writers of children’s poetry have written of childish incident with all the 


child’s simplicity,” —Speclator, 
“ Thanks are due to that delicate lover of literature and of children, Mr. 
Tomes of India. 








E. V. Lucas, for reprinting this veritable classic.” 








Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


Retold from CHAUCER and other Writers. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. With Introduction by Dr. 
F. J. FURNIVALL. 

“The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduction 


to Chaucer which cannot be bettered Told with the greatest skill......any 
boy or girl may read and enjoy them, and yet their character is preserved, 








STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
With Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 
“Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with 
taste and discretion.”—Pall Mall Gazette 
“* Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have 
seen.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Illustrated by A. G@. WALKER, 


THE Book OF KING ARTHUR AND 


His NoBLE KNIGHTS. 
Stories from “Morte Darthur.” 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
With Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 
** An admirable piece of work.” —Athenzum. 
“The Arthurian legends have never been told in simpler fashion than in 
this altogether charming volume,”—Queen. 


Illustrated b y G ORDON BROWNE. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
With Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. 
“ Miss Macleod has followed the plot more cisely than Mary and Charles 
Lamb, and a charming book of stories is the result.’’—Truth, 
“ Mr. Gordon Browne's illustratious add another charm to a very attractive 
book.” —Spectator. 














Book. 








No fitter present could be found.” —World. 
Illustrated by F. M. RUDLAND. 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Edited, with Introduction, by MARY E. PALGRAVE, 
“A better gift-book is not easy to find than this pleasing edition of a 
deservedly popular story.”—Daily News. 








Jilustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 


Sir ToADY CRUSOE. 
By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 


Beaders who were charmed with the freshness and humour of “ Sweetheart 
Travellers ” will be delighted to reuew acquaintance with an old friend under 
the title of -“* Sir Toady Crusoe.” | Mr. Crockett’s last book for children, 

Tilustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 
STORIES FROM FROISSART. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ Admirals All,” &c. 

“A really fine book, and effectively illustrated.”’"—Outlook, 


Tllustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 
With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
“The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have 


seen.” — Westminster Gaxette, 


Illustrated by A. T. ELWES. 


WONDERS OF THE BiRD WORLD. 
By Dr, R. BOWDLER SHARPE. 
“Dr. Sharpe is as learned as man need wish to be, and as entertaining as the 
most brilliaut of conversationalists."—Country Life. 

















Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


“One of the best of the new editions that the present Christmas has called 
forth. Strangers to the fascinating pen of Maria Edgeworth could not have 
a better volume in which to learn what they have been missing.”’"—Times. 

“Nothing could be more admirably carried out.”— Bookman, 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 








SINTRAM AND His COMPANIONS, 


AND UNDINE. 
By DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
With Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


*“ Certain to engage the sympathies of an entirely new set of readers.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE and W. H. C. GROOME 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 
“ We confess to having fallen under the spell of these delightful chronicles, 
The illustrations are just what was wantel to make this one of the most 
attractive books about children.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 











THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
Sir Toapy LION. 
With those of GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


“ When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we 
have ever read, we are still short of the mark.”—Daily Chronicle. 








TWO BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED, WHICH ARE IN GREAT DEMAND. 


THE 


The New Volume RaiLWAY CHILDREN. 





by By Mrs. E. NESBIT. Illustrated by 
Cuas. E. Brocx. Large crown $8vo, cloth, 
E. NESBIT. Gs. Uniform with “ Oswald  Bastable | 


and Others.” | 


*“*A fragrant and sweet story. It would be indeed difficult to find 
one better suited for reading round the nursery fire or one which 
boys or girls alike would more enjoy.”—Athenzum. i 
“*Mrs. Nesbit has never written a better story than ‘The Railway | 


Children,’ ”—Punch. 


WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT. 


By “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by 
Gorpon Browne, R.I. Demy 8vo, printed on superfine 
paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

**A real children’s book of the best kind, appealing irresistibly 
to the child's love of animals. Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations 
are simply charming.”— Morning Leader. 

Uniform in style and price with the following three books by Puase ALLEN: 
PLAYING AT BOTANY, Third Edition. GARDEN PESTS, JACK AND 
JILL’S JOURNEY, Second Edition, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lrp., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
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“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


SOSSOSSO SS SO SSOOOOOSOOOOSE 


A Great Reputation is the heart 
of business success, and has to be 
consistently and rightly maintained 
to ensure its continuance. 





The high place in public esteem that has been gained by 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


is principally due to the reliance that has always been placed 
upon its undoubted genuineness and its superb quality, this 


splendid beverage being precisely what it claims to be—viz., a 


Cocoa of unsurpassed excellence, and yielding the most beneficial 


results. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


has all the essentials of a perfect Cocoa: ABSOLUTE PURITY, 
EXQUISITE FLAVOUR, THOROUGH DIGESTIBILITY, and 
remarkable RECUPERATIVE and ENERGISING properties. The 
‘‘Lancet” characterises it as “most genuine Cocoa,” and that 
famous authority, the late Sir Andrew Clark, used to say: “Let 
the patient have Schweitzer’s Cocoatina, if you please.” 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


is “the Cocoa that is ALL COCOA”—a fact that speaks for itself 
on the point of real economy —and, in every respect, is undeniably 
the Cocoa that comes nearest to the ideal at the present time. 








A Cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina, taken before leaving home in the morning, 
will prove a great comfort and protection in gloomy weather ; whilst another 
on retiring will make your sleep the sweeter. 





Obtainable of all Grocers and Stores at Home, and in India and the Colontes. 
N.B.—Schweitzer's Cocoatina ts also specially prepared for Invalids, 








Loxpon : Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Baxer for the ‘“‘Srzcraros”’ 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 22nd, 1006. 











